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Holistic  Detox 
Clinic  Opens 
For  Speed, 
Coke  Abuse 


by  David  Kazanjian 

After  years  of  community  pressure, 
a  city-funded  stimulant  (speed 
and  cocaine)  abuse  clinic  has  fi- 
nally opened  in  the  Tenderloin  amid  a 
mixture  of  praise  for  its  methods  and 
concerns  that,  with  its  limited  resources, 
it  can  only  begin  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  neighborhood's  rampant 
drug -abuse  problem. 

Tenderloin  Detox  at  183  Golden  Gate 
sets  itself  apart  from  other  drug  clinics 
with  its  philosophy  of  not  prescribing 
any  kind  of  medication  during  drug  de- 
toxification, 

I  /ust  think  it  s  t  uniradictory  to  give 
a  drug  addict  druj?s  '  sard  Topv  Lan- 

Mental  Health  Services.  1  never  figured 
you  were  helping  anyone  by  making 
them  change  from  a  drug  of  choice  to 
a  drug  of  non<hoice.  There  are  many 
other  problems  that  make  a  drug  ad- 
dict do  drugs,  and  those  have  to  be 
solved  or  else  they'll  go  back  to  (usir\g). " 

For  example,  he  said,  'It's  hard  to  get 
well  when  you're  worried  about  having 
food  in  your  belly  and  a  roof  over 
your  head,  and  it's  hard  when  you  don't 
care  enough  to  want  lo  get  well. " 

Acupuncture  and  Herb  Tea 

Landrum's  program  is  one  of  the  first 
lo  use  a  new  type  of  "symptomatic" 
treatment.  Accordmg  to  Jerry  De  Youi^ 
of  the  city's  Drug  Abuse  Advisory 
Board  (DAAB),  symptomatic  treatment 
seeks  lo  manage  the  stressful  symptoms 
that  may  occur  during  drug  withdrawal, 
symptoms  that  often  cause  addicts  to 
relapse.  By  this  definition,  symploma- 


'Ijust  think  it's 
contradictory  to  give 
a  drug  addict  drugs. " 


tic  treatment  could  include  anything 
from  narcotic  treatments,  such  as  metha- 
done for  heroin  addicts  or  tranquilizers 
for  speed  and  cocaine  addicts,  to  non- 
narcotic treatments  such  as  acupuncture 
and  counseling. 

Landrum's  symptomatic  program 
combines  many  previously  tested  non- 
narcotic treatments,  but  excludes  any 
narcotic  treatments.  Tenderloin  Detox's 
21-day  out-patient  program  is  three- 
pronged:  (1)  a  physical  examination 
by  the  clinic's  physician;  (2)  holistic 
treatments  consisting  of  acupuncture, 
vitamins,  herb  teas,  counseling  and  re- 
ferrals; and  (3)  a  program  of  Narcotics 
conUnmd  on  page  7 


Gettrng  into  school  is  one  ot  the  many  problems  homeless  children  lace.  It  took  the 
school  district  five  months  to  place  Xavier  Messersmilh.  8.  in  a  special  program  tor 
gifted  and  emotionally  disturbed  children  last  spring  While  he  waited.  Xavier  was  living 
with  his  mother  in  St.  Anthony's  Shelter  on  .Jones  Street. 

Blocked  From  School:  Red  Tape 
Makes  Homeless  Kids  Truant 


by  )ulie  Scheff 

His  head  just  reaches  above  the 
cafeteria  table  at  St.  Anthony 
Dining  Room  on  Jones  Street. 
With  his  dark  eyes,  this  12-year  old  boy 
stares  at  his  tray  full  of  food— a  dough- 
nut sloshed  with  the  coffee  that  has 
spilled  out  of  its  mug,  and  short  ribs  in 
gravy. 

It's  11:30  a.m.  on  a  school  day,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  11-year-old  sister  sit- 
ting beside  him  is  in  school.  They  sit 
amoi\g  hundreds  of  adults  who  swarm 


about  them  in  a  flurry  of  activity  at  this 
soup  kitchen  for  the  homeless. 

These  children,  like  many  of  the  dty's 
estimated  500-1,000  homeless  children, 
mostly  living  in  the  Tenderloin,  face  a 
number  of  obstacles  in  getting  an  edu- 
cation. But  with  the  help  of  a  recently 
formed  task  force  of  children's  advo- 
cates and  school  district  staff,  the  San 
Francisco  school  board  is  looking  at 
ways  to  reduce  truancy  and  help  home- 
less children  get  into  school. 

According  lo  children's  advocates, 
many  homeless  children  are  shut  out  of 
continued  on  page  17 


Times  Survey 
Finds  Studio 
Rents  Tripled 
In  10  Years 

by  Roc  Anne  Prince  and  Sara  Colm 

Soaring  rent  increases  for  vacant 
studio  apartments  and  hotel  rooms 
in  the  last  decade  have  leveled  off 
in  the  Tenderloin  since  1986,  according 
to  a  Tenderloin  Times  survey. 

Apartment  rents  were  initially  pushed 
upwards  in  the  early  1980s,  experts 
say,  by  the  dramatic  influx  of  Southeast 
Asian  renters,  decreasing  the  supply  of 
available  units,  and  by  the  rental  prac- 
tices of  former  Tenderloin  landlord 
Guenther  Kaussen,  who  owned  more 
than  2,000  units  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  the  same  time,  residential  hotel  rents 
shot  up  when  scores  of  hotels  were 
removed  from  the  market  by  the  city's 
homeless  program,  conversion  to  tourist 

landlords. 

According  to  the  Times  survey,  the 
average  rents  for  vacant  studio  apart- 
ments have  almost  tripled  in  the  last 
ten  years,  skyrocketing  from  $159  a 
month  in  1978  to  $450  in  1988.  During 
the  same  period,  residential  hotel  rents 
more  than  doubled,  from  $127  a  month 
in  1978  to  $338  in  1988. 

The  study  showed  that  studio  rental 
increases  have  not  been  as  steep  in 
recent  years,  and  even  decreased  by  2 
percent  between  1981  and  1984.  In  the 
past  two  years,  from  1986  to  1988,  stu- 
dio rents  have  risen  by  only  8  percent, 
compared  to  a  sharp  23  percent  jump 
continued  on  page  6 


Coming  "Home"— Refugees  Flee  Vietnam, 
Find  Peace,  New  Lives  in  China 


by  Rob  Waters 

In  the  weeks  following  Vietnam's  1978 
invasion  of  Cambodia  and  a  subse- 
quent brief  border  war  between  China 
and  Vietnam.  anti-Chinese  sentiments 
smoldering  within  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment flared  into  full-scale  persecu- 
tion, producing  a  tidal  wave  of  ethnic 
Chinese  refugees.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
took  to  the  sea  in  small  boats  seeking 
to  start  Tjew  lives  in  the  west. 

But— little  known  to  must  of  the 
western  world—some  280.000  made  a 
much  shorter  trip,  some  by  boat,  most 
by  land,  back  to  the  home  of  their  an- 
cestors—China. They  are  still  there  to- 
day, 10  years  later,  on  scores  of  small 
farms,  in  forestry  camps  and  in  fishing 
villages  that  dot  several  southeastertt 
provinces. 

GUANXI,  CHINA-Fan  San  Mei 
thought  she  would  grow  old  and  die  in 
Vietnam.  Although  she  was  born  in 
China,  she  and  her  family  moved  to 
Vietnam  some  50  years  ago,  settling  on 
a  small  island  near  the  northern  port 
city  of  Haiphorig.  Three  more  genera- 


lions  were  bom  there,  and  while  they 
weren't  wealthy,  they  were  sustained 
by  the  skill  of  her  sons,  grandsons  and 
great-grandsons  in  harvesting  the 
abundant  fish  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Life  was  hard  for  them.  Like  others 
in  Vietnam,  they  had  to  survive  the  or- 
deals of  decades  of  war,  and  the  econo- 
mic difficulties  and  food  shortages  that 
went  along  with  it.  But  they  drew 
strength  from  their  family  ties  and  had 
hope  for  the  future  when,  finally,  the 
war  would  end,  life  would  be  good, 
peace  would  prevail. 

But  for  the  family  of  Fan  San  Mei, 
as  for  tens  of  thousands  of  other  eth- 
nic Chinese  living  in  Vietnam,  it  did  not 
take  long  for  these  jubilant  dreams  to 
turn  into  cruel  post-war  nightmares, 
when  anti-Chinese  sentiment  in  Vietnam 
in  the  late  1970s  sent  them  into  a  har- 
rowing exile  from  their  adopted  home. 

Fan  San  Mei  and  some  45  members 
of  her  family  crowded  together  in  three 
boats  too  small  to  go  out  on  the  open 
sea.  So  they  were  forced  to  hug  the 
coastline  and  row  their  way  northeast, 
up  and  around  the  u-shaped  northern 
portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  bound 


for  Fan  San  Mei's  birthplace:  Beihai, 
China,  across  the  gulf  In  coastal  Guan- 
xi  province. 

"It  was  a  very  difficult  journey,"  said 
Fan  San  Mei,  91,  a  broad  smile  break- 
ing over  her  wrinkled  face,  revealing 
sparse,  gold-crowned  teeth.  '3ut  a  hu- 
man being  wants  to  seek  a  decent  life, 
so  you  have  to  try  your  best  lo  over- 
come the  hardship." 

For  more  than  three  weeks,  they  pad- 
dled the  coastline,  rowing  day  and  night 
when  the  winds  were  calm,  biding  their 
time  when  the  wind  blew  strong.  They 
had  nothii>g  to  eat  but  rice  porridge  and 
continued  on  page  8 
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asb  the  people  |  house  log 


by  Josh  Brandon 

Mayor  Agnos  has  said  the  average 
San  Francisco  citizen  is  concerned 
when  groups  of  idle  men  congregate 
in  their  neighborhood.  Do  you  share 
that  concern? 


Rudy  Richardson,  49 

"No,  because  it  is  a  ri- 
diculous statement. 
Where  is  the  solution? 
What  else  can  idle  men 
do  other  than  congre- 
gate? They  key  word 
is  idle;  they  don't  have 
jobs.  There  should  be 
training  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  for 
them.  Misery  simply 
loves  company,  be- 
cause things  are  easier 
then." 


Phil  Wong,  33 
"It  depends  on  the 
time  of  day.  On  a  sun- 
ny day  like  this,  people 
should  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  being  v^fhere 
you  want  to  be.  I  don't 
like  to  move  people 
along  unless  they  are 
trying  to  do  something 
wrong,  like  drinking." 

Craig  Lee,  31 
"I  saw  50  of  them  yes- 
terday in  the  Haight 
with  sticks  in  their 
hands,  and  they  be- 
came violent  against 
people  handing  out 
food.  This  group  were 
cops.  What  bothers 
me  is  having  the  po- 
lice hassle  everyone 
who  is  just  standing 
there.  Where  else  can 
they  go?  Some  people 
would  rather  have 
these  people  out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind." 


Rob  Rhudy,  57  r  o 

"I  disagree.  If  I  had 
children   near  them, 
maybe  I  would  be  con- 
cerned .  They  should 
find  out  why  they  are  ^ 
and  provide  more  ser-  ^ 
vices  for  them.  An-  f 
swers  are  complicated; 
the  Mayor  and  anyone 
else  cannot  come  up 
with  a  simple  answer." 


Mark  Forrester,  54 

"Most  San  Franciscans 
should  rather  be  con- 
cerned when  politi- 
cians gather  in  dty  hall, 
not  the  jobless  men. 
Our  greatest  problem 
is  the  absence  of  poli- 
tical leadership,  not 
men  hanging  out." 

Larry  Clark,  63 

"Yes,  because  they  are 
a  psychological  threat 
to  women  who  fear 
they  are  going  to  be 
harassed.  I  like  seeing 
the  things  being  done 
now,  like  the  motor- 
bike police;  they  can 
move  fast.  The  horse 
patrols  were  very  good 
because   they  could 
instill  fear  in  these 
groups.  Everyone  has 
the  right  to  be  out- 
side, but  they  can't 
block  the  sidewalk  or 
harass  women.  What 
are  they  doing  there?" 


by  Robert  V.  Tobin 

Executive  Director 

Central  City  Hospitality  House 

It  has  not  merely  survived,  but  it 
now  thrives  despite  three  budget  cuts 
in  two  years  and  more  ups  and 
downs  than  any  boardwalk  rollercoaster. 

But  the  Tenderloin  Self-Help  Center 
celebrates  the  beginning  of  its  third  year 
on  September  Pth  (2:00-6:00  PM)  with 
its  integrity  and  enthusiasm  intact.  Its 
program  director,  Malcolm  Garcia, 
has  brought  to  stabilizing  influences  of 
his  insight,  humor  and  commitment  to 
the  building  of  true  community.  The 
program's  advisory  board  and  steering 
committee  members  have  devoted 
countless  hours  to  the  development  of 
a  program  solid  enough  to  withstand  its 
shakes,  rattles  and  rolls.  Among  those 
others  "without  whom.  ."  are  the 
Board  of  Supervisors'  President,  Nancy 
Walker,  the  Mental  Health  Advisory 
Board  President,  Rick  Samples,  and 
supporters  within  the  neighborhood's 
merchant  association  and  the  city's 


\  I  letters 


Respect  for  Transsexuals 

Editors. 

I  think  it's  time  that  someone  look  a  stand 
for  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  trans- 
sexuals in  this  city. 

All  sorts  of  substance  abuse  and  corrup- 
tion occur  in  government,  schools,  and  even 
churches,  but  when  it  comes  to  allowing  a 
segment  of  the  population  to  work,  get  help 
from  social  services,  and  play  active  roles 
in  their  own  destinies,  San  Francisco  is  deal- 
ing transsexuals  a  poor  hand. 

There  are  people  living  in  the  Tenderloin 
who  are  deliberate  delinquents,  and  yet  they 
are  esteemed  much  more  highly  than  people 
such  as  myself. 

If  living  soberly,  honestly,  and  with  inte- 
grity and  concern  for  one's  fellow  man  is 
not  a  crime,  where  is  the  justice  for  me? 

After  many  years  of  travelling  a  very 
rough,  rocky  road  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty, I'm  Knally  begirmir\g  to  see  a  smoother 
road  ahead.  I'm  making  an  honest  effort  to 
finish  college.  You  don't  see  me  drinking 
and  carousing  on  the  streets.  I'm  getting  on 
with  the  rest  of  my  life. 

If  the  first  thing  people  see  in  someone  is 
that  they  may  be  transsexual,  people  might 
benefit  from  looking  deeper,  and  seeing  a 
responsible,  thoughtful  human  being. 

Being  transsexual  is  a  very  real  and  phe- 
nomenal destiny  that  allows  people  like  me 
the  freedom  to  get  out  confused  and  un- 
happy lives.  For  as  good  as  1  feel  now,  the 
discrimination  and  pre-judgment  1  have 
faced  has  been  quite  disheartening.  Getting 
into  a  body  and  life  you  belong  in  is  very 
much  a  rehabilitative  process,  and  a  very 
positive  one  for  people  who  are  honest  with 
themselves, 

I  urge  your  readers  to  ojjen  their  minds 
to  the  needs  of  people  such  as  myself  in  this 
community.  To  be  alive  and  to  be  yourself, 
an  individual,  is  a  very  powerful  source  of 
stiength  and  dignity. 

Alexis  Wanda  Newberry 


Ron  Low,  36 
"Yes,  the  average  citi- 
zen is  concerned.  They 
need  more  AA,  more 
skill  centers,  more  job 
programs.  There  are 
not  enough  services 
available  for  these 
people. " 


Phyllis  Williamson,  39 

"Nc,  because  it  is  na- 
tural for  men  to  gather 
together  to  talk  men 
things.  It  is  healthy 
because  they  are  deve- 
loping self-esteem 
while  not  working.  It 
is  normal  male  beha- 
vior to  be  with  others, 
which  happens  in  reli- 
gion, business  and 
politics  all  the  time." 


Public  Health  Department. 

Join  with  us  in  celebrating  the  center's 


success. 


Our  three-fold  expansion  in  the  past 
three  years  has  enabled  Hospitality 
House  to  simultaneously  increase  and 
enrich  its  services  program.  Our  growth 
from  a  half-million  to  an  over  two  mil- 
lion dollar  agency  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  dedication  of  staff  and  board  mem- 
bers who  made  it  happen. 

To  keep  it  happening,  however,  is 
another  matter.  Toward  that  end  we 
are  proud  to  welcome  and  introduce 
the  agency's  new  Associate  Director, 
Steven  Harris-Barton.  Steve  comes  to 
us  highly  recommended,  with  extensive 
experience  in  community  service  and  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  balance  be- 
tween organizational  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. His  responsibility  for  day- 
to-day  operations  of  our  five  programs 
will  enable  us  to  give  closer  attention 
to  both  the  specific  details  and  broader 
goals  of  our  work. 


Kindness  of  Strangers 

Editors, 

On  Aug.  7, 1988,  at  approx.  1:30  p.m.,  I  fell 
and  was  hurt  and  bleeding,  also  a  bit  con- 
fused. 1  believe  I  was  at  O  Farrell  and  Taylor 
streets.  I  was  helped  by  a  very  nice  middle- 
aged  man.  He  stopped  a  Police  Officer,  both 
men  were  very  caring  and  helpful.  They  took 
me  to  Central  Aid  Station  on  Ivy  St.  where 
1  received  care.  Due  to  my  confusion  at  the 
time  I'm  afraid  I  may  not  have  thanked 
them.  In  this  day  and  age  of  "Me  First" 
attitude  1  feel  it  necessary  to  let  folks  know 
that  there  is  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
about.  Also,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  gentlemen 
in  question  will  read  this  and  know  of  my 
gratitude. 

Leona  Walker 
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Subscribe  To  A  Free  Newpaper? 


You*d  Be  A 
Fool  Not  To 


You  heard  right:  you'd  be  a  fool  not  to  subscribe  to 
The  Tenderloin  Times.  Here  are  the  first  10  good  reasons  ... 


1.  Guaranteed  delivery  - 
never  miss  another  issue 

2.  Get  unrivaled  coverage 
of  San  Francisco's  most 
dynamic  neighborhood 

3.  Great  restaurant  reviews 

4.  Understand  more  about 
the  many  cultures  that  com- 

Srise  the  Tenderloin 
i.  Find  out  about  new 
business  openings  and 
opportunities  D.  Read  the 


only  quadralingual  news- 
paper in  the  United  States 
7.  Experience  the  Tender- 
loin's cultural  renaissance 
first-hand  in  the  poetry  page 
8*  Revues  of  other  arts 
and  events 

9.  Know  your  rights  -  and 
lower  your  rent  -  by  reading 
the  Tenant  Tips  column 

10.  Find  out  about  local 
notables  in  The  Tender  Side 


And  here's  one  more  reason  you  should  subscribe: 
there's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  newspaper.  It  costs  a  lot  to 
speak  out,  and  we  need  community  support  -  your  support  - 
to  continue.  So  please,  subscribe  today. 


Begin  my  subscription  to  The  Tenderloin 
Times  immediately  at  the  following  rate: 


□  Regular  fS/O; 

□  Nonprofit  C520; 


□  Low  IncomeC54) 

□  Business  C5iOJ 
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Times  Interview:  Dith  Pran, 
Cambodian  Journalist  &  Survivor 


by  Sara  Colm 

Since  escaping  hb 
native  Cambodia  in 
1979  journalist  Dith 
Pran  has  been  a  tire- 
less advocate  for 
Cambodians  still 
suffering  in  Thai 
refugee  camps  and 
in  Cambodia  —  a 
poverty-stricken  nation  still  reeling  from 
years  of  war  and  the  4-year  genocidal 
regime  of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  On  Sept. 
6,  Pran.  whose  story  was  told  in  the 
film  "The  Killing  Fields. "  will  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  to  give  the  keynote  speech 
at  The  Tenderloin  Times  annual  "Ten- 
der Champs"  awards  dinner  at  the  War 
Memorial  Opera  House.  Currently  Pran 
lives  in  New  York,  where  he  is  a  photo- 
grapher for  The  New  York  Times. 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES:  What  are  you 
feeling  about  the  situation  of  the  quarter- 
million  Cambodian  refugees  living  on 
the  Thai-Cambodian  border? 
DITH  PRAN:  Those  people  are  really 
trapped.  They  feel  a  lot  of  frustration 
and  depression.  They  can't  go  back  to 
their  homeland  and  they  can't  go  out. 
It  s  sad  for  me  and  for  them — they  have 
no  luck  to  come  to  western  countries 
and  can't  go  back.  They  are  faced  with 
armed  bandits  and  shortages  of  food. 
The  world  could  bring  them  back.  These 
people  suffered  too  much  from  the 
Khmer  Rouge  and  still  suffer  from  ban- 
dits. This  is  another  story  we  have  to 
keep  telling  so  the  world  can  solve  the 
problem  faster. 

TIMES;  What  are  your  reactions  to  the 
recent  peace  talks  in  Indonesia  among 
the  four  Cambodian  factions — Sihanouk, 
Son  Sann.  Khieu  Samphan  of  the  Khmer 
'  Rouge,  and  Hun  Sen  ot  the  Phnom  Penh 
regime?  Are  you  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  a  peaceful  resolution  for  Cambodia? 
DITH  PRAN:  It's  an  impasse  as  long  as 
the  Khmer  Rouge  is  still  at  the  table. 
The  three  other  parties  don't  want  to 


talk  to  the  Khmer  Rouge.  The  majority 
of  the  Cambodian  people  don't  want  to 
see  the  Khmer  Rouge  back  in  business. 

Even  Sihanouk  refuses  to  talk.  He 
boycotted  the  meeting.  If  you  don't 
make  Sihanouk  happy,  I  don't  believe 
you  can  solve  the  problem— he's  a  key 
person .  Because  he's  a  politician,  he 
helps  (Khmer  Rouge  leader)  Khieu  Sam- 
phan—when  Khieu  Samphan  went  to 
greet  him,  he  greeted  him  back — but 
his  main  goal  is  he  doesn't  want  the 
Khmer  Rouge  to  gel  back  in  power. 
There's  been  fighting  between  Siha- 
nouk's army  and  the  Khmer  Rouge.  T^ie 
Khmer  Rouge  cannot  stay  without  killing. 

TIMES:  Why  then  do  you  think  Siha- 
nouk has  been  part  of  a  political  and 
military  coalition  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge  since  the  early  1980s? 
DITH  PRAN:  Their  (the  coalition's) 
goal  was  to  destroy  the  Vietnamese. 
They  had  no  plan  (ultimately)  to  share 
the  power.  They  were  trapped  in  the 
middle  between  China  (which  supports 
the  Khmer  Rouge)  and  the  West. 

As  long  as  the  Khmer  Rouge  are 
there,  there's  never  going  to  be  peace 
for  the  innocent  people  —  you  cannot 
find  democracy  for  the  Cambodian  peo- 
ple. They  won't  talk  or  say  what  they 
feel.  They  will  be  afraid. 

TIMES:  How  do  you  think  the  Khmer 
Rouge  should  be  dealt  with? 
DITH  PRAN:  My  opinion  is  they  should 
eliminate  the  top  level  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  and  bring  in  another  faction  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  to  the  talks— not  the 
top  echelon  responsible  for  the  four 
years  of  terror.  I'm  not  saying  eliminate 
the  entire  Khmer  Rouge,  but  remove 
the  leadership.  Recruit  a  new  generation 
(of  Khmer  Rouge)  who  believe  in  the 
patriotic,  nationalistic  system — a  small 
echelon  that  feels  they  can  help  the 
country.  There  are  some  people  in  the 
Khmer  Rouge— the  former  teachers  and 
professors — who  I  don't  believe  want  to 
see  people  killed.  The  top  leaders— the 
criminals- should  be  sent  away .  I  really 


believe  the  Chinese  should  take  them. 

TIMES:  Can  you  talk  about  some  of 
the  advocacy  you  have  been  involved 
with  recently— the  petitions  you've 
helped  present  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  United  Nations  asking  for  a  resolu- 
tion against  the  Khmer  Rouge  returning 
to  power  in  Cambodia? 
DITH  PRAN:  We  hope  that  in  the  fall 


Rouge.  Before,  they  never  talked  about 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  That's  why  they 
recognized  Democratic  Kampuchea  (the 
Khmer  Rouge  government). 

I'm  hurting  when  I  see  the  Khmer 
Rouge  flag  flying  out  front  of  the  U.N. 
1  don't  believe  the  Jewish  people  would 
like  to  see  the  Hitler  flag.  It's  only  be- 
cause the  Cambodians  are  powerless. 
Why  does  the  U.N.  recognize  them  as  a 


The  Tender  Champs 


On  September  6,  The  Tenderloin  Times  will  toast  four  people  who  made  a  difference 
at  the  Second  Annual  Tender  Champs  awards  dinner  (from  left)  S  F  Examiner  reporter 
Raul  Ramirez,  Tenderloin  Advocate  Rev  Glenda  Hope,  Tenant  Organizer  The  Do  and 
Retired  Wells  Fargo  Bank  Vice  President  George  Skou.  A  buflet  dinner  of  ecleclic  deli- 
cacies and  performances  by  Southeast  Asian  and  Tenderloin  talent  will  be  followed  by 
a  keynote  speech  by  Dith  Pran  of  "The  Killing  Fields  " 


the  United  Nations  will  bring  the  Cam- 
bodian resolution  to  a  debate.  We  agree 
we  should  condemn  the  Vietnamese  oc- 
cupation, but  we  must  also  condemn 
the  return  of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  On  Oc- 
tober 6.  I  will  join  a  vigil  in  front  of  the 
U.N.  during  the  talks  on  Cambodia. 

I  try  to  bring  the  Khmer  Rouge  night- 
mare to  the  world  and  make  them 
understand  that  the  Cambodians,  in- 
cluding Sihanouk,  fear  the  Khmer  Rouge 
might  return  to  power.  I  believe  the 
Khmer  Rouge  really  wants  revenge  and 
wants  the  power— that's  why  they  are 
fighting. 

The  petition  we  are  circulating  asks 
Congress  and  President  Reagan  to  ac- 
tively ask  the  United  Nations  to  spon- 
sor the  resolution  about  the  Khmer 


representative?  The  U.N.  seat  should  be 
left  vacant.  The  Khmer  Rouge  can  sit 
at  the  U.N.  because  the  Chinese  and 
their  Western  allies  believe  they  shouldn't 
encourage  the  Vietnamese  (occupation 
of  Cambodia).  I  believe  we  should  not 
encourage  the  (Vietnamese)  colonists, 
the  occupiers — but  we  shouldn't  recog- 
nize the  killer  either.  Now  we  want  them 
to  talk  about  the  Khmer  Rouge — the 
big  problem  for  the  Cambodian  people. 

Cambodia  used  to  have  two  enemies 
—the  Vietnamese  and  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
But  now  we  see  the  Vietnamese  are  leav- 
ing, so  we  worry  the  most  right  now 
about  the  Khmer  Rouge.  We  need  more 
strength  to  stop  them,  to  destroy  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  We  shall  never  forget 
about  the  victim  and  the  criminal. 


in  short 


771-6303  for  appointment,  or  come  to 
Room  205  of  Glide  Church,  330  Ellis 
Street. 


Classes,  Tutoring  at  Glide 

Glide  Memorial  Church's  fall  program 
includes  pre-school  classes  Mon.-Fri., 
10:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m.  for  children  2Vi  to 
5  years  old.  Field  trips  Wed. 

Glide's  after-school  program  Mon.- 
Fri.  is  for  children  6-12  years.  Contact 
Lynn  Bralcher. 

Tutoring  is  available  for  adults  and 
children  Mon.-Thurs.,  3-6:30  p.m.  Call 


Food  Program  Turns  One 

When  the  low-cost  food  program 
SHARE  (Self  Help  and  Resources  Ex- 
change) had  its  first  anniversary  party 


TL  Joins  Nob  Hill  to  Fight 
Loss  of  Apts.  to  Luxury  Suites 

by  Ron  Holladay 


Tenderloin  housing  activist  organi- 
zations are  joining  organizations 
from  other  neighborhoods  to 
fight  what  they  see  as  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  conversion  of  apartments 
to  short-term,  high-priced  rentals,  or 
"executive  suites,"  some  of  which  are 
rented  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis. 

"We  have  one  right  here  in  the  Ten- 
derloin at  60  Leavenworth,"  said  Sherry 
Williams,  community  organizer  for  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 
She  was  referring  to  Classic  Suites,  the 
recently  converted  luxury  apartments 
above  Squids  restaurant.  Formerly  a 
residential  building,  they  have  issued  a 
photo  brochure  advertising  "the  most 
luxurious,  comfortable,  convenient  and 
affordable  guest  accommoclatior\s  in  San 
Francisco." 

Linda  Chapman  of  Nob  Hill  Neigh- 
bors said  her  group  began  notidi^  con- 
versions of  low-  and  moderate-rent 
apartment  buildings  in  the  early  1980s. 


"It  was  obvious  it  was  the  ideal  way 
to  get  around  rent  control,"  she  said. 
'They  were  charging  $2,000  a  month  or 
up  to  $100  a  night."  At  least  600  units 
were  lost  on  Nob  Hill  between  1981- 
1985,  said  Chapman,  who  researched 
the  problem  for  Nob  Hill  Neighbors. 

The  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition, along  with  Nob  Hill  Neighbors 
and  the  S.F.  Housing  and  Tenants 
Council,  is  advocating  that  the  city 
strengthen  the  Apartment  Conversion 
Ordinance. 

The  housing  activists  want  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  ordinance 
tightened  up,  by  making  the  city  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  the  law.  Cur- 
rently, enforcement  of  the  ordinance  is 
left  entirely  up  to  tenants  to  seek  relief 
in  court.  In  addition,  the  present  ordi- 
nance contains  a  loophole  around  the 
provision  prohibiting  the  offering  of 
daily  rates:  it  does  not  prohibit  luxury 
suites  from  renting  high^riced  units  for 
two  days  at  a  time. 


August  27,  more  than  60  people  who 
have  been  helped  by  the  program  came 
to  celebrate. 

For  only  $12  in  cash  or  food  stamps 
plus  two  hours  of  volunteer  work, 
SHARE  gives  people  $35  to  $40  worth 
of  groceries . 

Sister  Berlanga  of  St .  Anthony's 
Bethesda  Project,  which  distributes  the 
groceries  for  SHARE,  said  she  hoped 
even  more  Tenderloin  residents  would 
take  advantage  of  the  food  program  in 
the  coming  year. 

A  typical  bag  of  SHARE  groceries 
.  might  include  chicken,  sausage,  rice, 
grapefruit,  and  pancake  mix. 

SHARE  is  funded  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  but  if  they 
reach  7,000  participants,  they  will  be 
self-supporting. 

The  next  registration  days  are  Sep- 
tember 6,  7,  8,  and  9,  from  1:00  to 
3:00  p.m.  at  121  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
For  more  information,  call  552-3838  or 
467-2506. 

Football  Helps  Foot  the  Medical 
BUls 

People  who  have  no  health  insurance 
will  get  some  help  paying  their  bills  this 
year  from  a  fundraising  effort  called 
"Steal  Em  for  St.  Mary's. '  The  San 
Francisco  49ers  football  team  and 
KPIX-TV  have  teamed  up  to  help  pay 
for  care  at  St.  Mary's  Sister  Mary  Phi- 
lippa  Clinic  and  McAuley  Neuropsychi- 
atric  Institute. 

Bay  Area  business  and  individuals  are 
invited  to  pledge  money  for  each  inter- 
cepted pass  or  recovered  fumble  made 
by  the  49ers  defense  durir\g  the  upcoming 
football  season. 

For  further  information  on  how  to 
pledge  money,  call  800-223-5341.  For 
information  about  the  project,  call  Ted 
J  Myers  at  750-5790. 


PG&E  Scholarships 

To  encourage  more  minority  high 
school  students  to  go  on  to  college  in 
technical  and  business  fields,  PG&E  is 
offering  scholarships  for  minority  high 
school  seniors  from  the  graduating 
class  of '89. 

Starting  next  year,  18  scholarships  of 
$4,000  each,  12  scholarships  of  $2,000 
and  6  scholarships  of  $1,000  will  be 
awarded  each  year  to  students  who  are 
not  children  of  PG&E  employees  and 
who  reside  in  the  communities  PG&E 
serves. 

Of  these  36  scholarships,  24  will  be 
reserved  for  Black,  Hispanic,  and  Native 
American  high  school  seniors.  In  a 
separate  program,  the  top  winners  will 
also  be  eligible  to  compete  for  summer 
internships  at  the  company. 

Brochures  about  the  scholarships  will 
be  available  in  high  schools  this  month. 

CPR  at  Candlestick 

Every  year,  more  than  half  a  million 
people  die  from  heart  attacks,  most  of 
them  at  home,  before  an  ambulance  can 
arrive  or  they  can  get  to  a  hospital.  If 
you  know  CPR  (cardio-pulmonary  re- 
suscitation), you  could  help  a  friend  or 
loved  one  stay  alive  in  those  few  mo- 
ments before  it's  too  late. 

On  Saturday,  September  24,  1988, 
in  Candlestick  Park,  before  the  Giants- 
Dodgers  game,  you  can  learn  emergency 
awareness  skills,  how  to  recognize 
symptoms  of  heart  attack,  how  to  start 
action  for  survival,  and  how  to  admini- 
ster CPR,  free  of  charge. 

Sessions  start  at  8:30  a.m.,  9:30  a.m., 
and  10:30  a.m.,  with  Check-in  at  Gate 
E,  where  you  can  also  visit  a  health 
fair. 

All  participants  will  receive  a  coupon 
good  for  two  tickets  to  a  designated 
Giants  game  next  season. 
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Agnos  Handcuffs  Food  Group's 
Efforts  to  Arrest  Hunger  in  Haight 


Members  ol  Food  Not  Bombs  have  not  yet  encountefed  problems  when  they  distribute 
meals  al  United  Nations  Plaza  on  Wednesdays,  Police  say  the  reason  is  they  receive 
more  complaints  about  the  group's  toed  distribution  activity  in  the  Haight, 


by  Ron  Holladay 

Despite  the  arrests  of  several  dozen 
of  their  members  during  food 
distributions  last  month,  volun- 
teers from  the  "Food  Not  Bombs"  or- 
ganization say  they  will  continue  to 
serve  free  food  to  the  homeless  in  Gol- 
den Gate  Park  and  United  Natior«  Plaza. 

"Jesus  didn't  obtain  a  permit  when  he 
distributed  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  said 
Tenderloin  worker  Alexandra  Koltun. 
She  was  among  nine  volunteers  distri- 
buting food  in  Golden  Gate  Park  who 
were  arrested  and  held  for  12  hours  by 
police  August  15  on  charges  of  failing 
to  have  the  proper  permits  under  the 
city's  health,  park  and  penal  codes. 

Koltun,  who  works  as  a  supervisor 
at  St.  Anthony's  Women's  Shelter, 
stressing  she  spoke  and  acted  only  for 
herself  and  not  for  St.  Anthony  Foun- 
dation, said  she  first  learned  about  Food 
Not  Bombs  a  few  weeks  before  her  ar- 
rest. She  was  dumbfounded  when  she 
heard  police  had  threatened  to  arrest 
members  of  the  food  cooperative  if  they 
continued  to  serve  food  in  the  Haight, 
as  they  have  since  January. 

"Has  it  come  to  the  point  where  all 
you  have  to  do  is  feed  homeless  people 
in  the  park  to  be  arrested?"  Koltun 
asked. 

Undeterred,  members  of  Food  Not 
Bombs  served  food  at  Civic  Center 
Plaza  and  Golden  Gate  Park  the  week 
following  the  first  arrests.  On  August 
22  Mayor  Agnos,  still  insisting  the 
group  would  have  to  relocate  its  food 
distribution,  ordered  police  to  back  off 
on  the  arrests. 

But  then  on  August  29,  50  riot- 
equipped  police  arrested  29  people  as 
they  attempted  to  serve  food  in  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

At  a  Coalition  on  Homelessness 
meeting  in  the  Tenderloin  after  the  first 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 
and  Karen  Koenig 

This  month  a  shelter  will  open  to 
serve  a  group  who  formerly  did 
not  even  dare  to  admit  they  needed 
help:  battered  Asian- American  women. 

According  to  Asian  Women's  Shelter 
Project  Executive  Director  Beckie  Masaki, 
Asian  families  lend  to  deny  that  violence 
happens  in  their  homes. 

'Domestic  violence  crosses  all  racial 
lines,"  she  said  in  a  lecture  last  month 
at  UCSF,  despite  what  she  termed  the 
"model  minority  myth"  that  is  often 
imposed  on  Asian  Americans. 

In  fact,  she  said,  immigrating  to  the 
U.S.  can  actually  cause  abuse  in  fami- 
lies that  did  not  formerly  have  this 
problem.  Immigration  can  be  destabi- 
lizing, tumir\g  family  roles  upside  dovvn, 
she  said,  as  well  as  causing  economic 
stress.  The  result  can  be  emotional  and 
physical  abuse  in  the  family. 

Masaki  said  Asian-American  women 
in  abusive  relationships  have  a  great 
deal  in  common  with  all  abused  women, 
such  as  feeling  powerless  and  isolated, 
having  a  low  opinion  of  themselves, 
and  believing  that  being  a  better  wife, 
mother  or  daughter  will  mean  the  bat- 
tering will  stop.  They  also  often  cover 
for  their  batterers  to  spare  them  em- 
barrassment, or  are  influenced  by  the 
opinion  of  their  extended  family  not  to 
leave  an  abusive  situation. 

All  these  factors  can  combine  to  make 
a  battered  woman  reluctant  to  seek 
help  from  outside  the  home. 

A  Lao  woman  interviewed  by  the 
Times  stayed  with  her  husband,  even 
after  he  hit  her  so  hard  in  the  face  that 
she  required  stitches.  People  say  I  don't 


arrests,  Jim  Rhodes  of  the  Haight  Ash- 
bury  Neighborhood  Council  appealed 
for  support  for  the  Haight's  homeless. 

'The  Haight  is  beginning  to  declare 
war  on  the  homeless,"  said  Rhodes. 
'They've  successfully  removed  the  ve- 
hicular people,  now  the  food.  It's  not 
just  happening  in  the  Haight— but  in 
the  South  of  Market  and  U.N.  Plaza. 
It's  a  citywide  issue,  not  a  neighbor- 
hood issue." 

Bob  Prentice,  the  Mayor's  Homeless 
Coordinator,  echoed  Rhodes'  senti- 
ments. "I'm  concerned  that  neighbor- 
hood groups  are  becoming  militant 
against  homeless  people,  seeing  it  as  a 
police  issue,"  he  said.  "It's  part  of  the 
broader  tension  reaching  boiling  level 
in  the  Haight." 

Rhodes,  who  was  present  at  the 
August  15  incident,  charged  that  the 
police  had  behaved  in  an  aggressive 
manner.  'They  came  in  riot  gear,"  he 
said.  "It  was  a  very  hostile  environ- 
ment—they surrounded  us.  They 
wanted  something  to  happen. " 

Police  said  they  were  responding  to 
neighborhood  complaints,  particularly 
from  the  year-old  Cole  Valley  Im- 
provement Association,  as  well  as  com- 
plaints from  city  Park  and  Recreation 
Department  employees. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Tenderloin 
Times,  Therese  Gaus,  spokesperson  for 
the  Cole  Valley  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, said,  "We  oppose  Food  Not  Bombs 
because  they  are  here  to  further  a  poli- 
tical point  of  view,  not  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry." She  said  she  would  continue  to 
find  it  "appropriate"  for  the  police  to 
continue  the  arrests  because  of  what 
she  termed  the  group's  political  agenda. 

Asked  if  arrests  would  continue,  Sgt. 
Jerry  Senkir  of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  said,  "We  will  continue  to 

enforce  the  law."  Food  Not  Bombs 


satisfy  my  husband  enough,"  she  said. 
'That  I  should  keep  the  apartment 
cleaner.  That  I  should  look  after  my 
children  better.  I  know  it's  unfair.  .  . 
but  I  stay  so  that  people  won't  talk  too 
much  (about  me)  to  my  teenage  chil- 
dren. How  terrible  to  think  your  mother 
might  be  a  bad  woman !" 

And  it  is  not  just  husbands  who  bat- 
ter women,  said  Masaki.  Many  sons 
who  see  their  mothers  being  abused 
grow  up  to  do  as  their  fathers  did. 

One  Cambodian  woman  has  had  to 
flee  her  21 -year-old  son  three  times  out 
of  fear  for  her  own  safety,  the  first  two 
times  because  she  refused  to  give  him 
money  to  buy  amphetamines. 

The  third  time,  I  called  my  friends, 
but  my  son  was  already  over  there," 
she  said  in  a  Times  interview.  "He  told 
them  to  stay  out  of  our  business.  .  .1 
was  bleeding  from  a  cut  in  my  leg.  I 
felt  like  I  was  going  to  die." 

Even  though  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  social  worker  who  spoke  her 
language,  the  woman  said,  all  the 
women's  shelters  were  full.  She  and  a 
friend  fled  to  Los  Angeles.  "I  was  so 
scared  my  son  would  find  me  and  kill 
me  for  talking  to  my  friends  about  my 
problems." 

Until  now,  the  problem  of  Asian- 
American  women  not  seeking  help  for 
domestic  violence  has  been  compounded 
by  language  and  cultural  barriers. 

In  response,  the  Asian  Women's  Shel- 
ter will  be  modeled  on  other  battered 
women's  shelters,  with  some  important 
differences — it  will  provide  services  in 
Asian  languages  and  be  sensitive  to 
cultural  differences. 

"We're  going  to  be  able  to  serve  Asian 
women,  no  matter  what  country  they 
come  from,  and  be  able  to  help  them 


members  have  been  arrested  while  other 
groups  distributing  free  food  to  the 
homeless  have  not  been,  Senkir  said, 
because  "we've  received  more  complaints 
about  Food  Not  Bombs."  He  said  SFPD 
would  be  'looking  at  this  (other  groups)" 
in  the  future. 

Food  Not  Bombs  was  formed  in  Bos- 
ton after  the  1980  occupation  attempt 
of  the  Seabrook  Nuclear  Plant  in  New 
Hampshire.  According  to  Keith  Mc- 
Henry,  one  of  the  founding  members 
of  the  collective  in  San  Francisco,  the 
group  attempts  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers between  those  who  provide  the  free 
food  and  those  who  are  served. 

The  group  emphasizes  the  connection 
between  hunger  and  military  spending. 
"It's  a  criminal  act  that  we  would  spend 
billions  on  Star  Wars,  while  Food  Not 
Bombs  can't  even  feed  the  people  on 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,"  said  Mc- 
Henry, 

The  whole  group  was  arrested  earlier 
this  year  at  nuclear  test  site  in  Nevada, 
and  their  food  table  has  been  a  familiar 
sight  at  such  events  as  the  Federal  Build- 
ing demonstrations  earlier  this  year 


feel  comfortable  and  safe, "  said  Masaki. 

In  addition  to  the  services  many 
women's  shelters  offer,  such  as  job  train- 
ing, counseling,  and  assistance  in  find- 
ing a  place  to  live,  this  shelter  will  also 
help  abused  women  with  immigration 
problems  to  help  them  be  less  depen- 
dent on  their  abusers. 

The  Asian  Women's  Shelter  Project 
is  funded  entirely  through  foundation 
grants  and  is  still  trying  to  raise  enough 
money  to  make  their  annual  budget. 

It  will  house  two  to  three  families 


against  U.S.  troops  being  sent  to  Hon- 
duras. 

Contending  that  the  vegetarian  soup 
and  fruit  they  serve  are  much  healthier 
than  fast  food,  McHenry  said  he  found 
it  strange  the  group  was  charged  with 
health  code  violations.  "We've  spent 
over  100  hours  trying  to  obtain  permits 
from  the  city,"  he  said. 

Prentice  said  the  health  permit  was 
no  longer  an  issue  because  the  health 
department  had  agreed  to  issue  a  permit 
and  waive  the  fee.  "The  issue  is  where 
they're  serving  (in  the  park)." 

Prentice  said  Agnos  had  "granted  a 
reprieve"  after  the  first  arrests  in  the 
hopes  of  working  something  out,  but 
the  group  "refused  proposals  to  move 
the  food  distribution  to  another  loca- 
tion." 

After  the  second  set  of  arrests  on 
August  29,  Prentice  said:  "I  don't  think 
anyone  wants  to  see  this  becoming  a 
ritual.  We  want  to  see  how  we  can  stop 
this  from  happening  again  next  week." 


at  a  time,  or  about  12  women  and 
children,  on  a  temporary  basis.  They 
hope  to  increase  their  capacity  later. 
As  with  most  shelters,  its  location  will 
be  secret,  and  violence  in  any  form, 
including  spanking  of  children  or  using 
violent  toys,  will  not  be  allowed. 

Said  Masaki,  "Family  is  important, 
traditions  are  important,  but  battering 
does  not  have  to  be  a  tradition,  and  it 
does  not  belong  in  our  culture." 

For  further  iriformation,  call  763-9114. 


I'm  thinking  of  having  a  baby . . . 
Should  I  take  the 

AIDS  Antibody  Test? 


Before  you  decide,  ask  yourself  these  questions— 

1  Have  I  had  sex  with  anyone  who  used  I  V  drugs? 

2  Have  t  used  I  V  drugs^ 

?  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  gay  or  bisexual  man'' 

4  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  p>erson  whose  needle  use 
or  sexual  past  is  unknown  to  me? 

5  Have  I  had  a  blood  transfusion  between  1975 
and  198^? 

tf  you  answer  YES  to  any  ol  these  questions,  you 
and  your  baby  might  be  at  risk  for  AIDS 


Get  the 
Facts. 

Then 
Decide. 

863-2437 

TOO  I4ISI  A(>4«6ur< 


New  Shelter  to  Open 

For  Battered  Asian  Women 
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Thanks  for  Coming  Through 
for  the  Tenderloin! 
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Another  TL  Child  Hit  by  Car 

More  Safety  Measures  Needed, 
Say  Neighborhood  Advocates 


by  Laurence  Uebers(eld 

On  July  26,  Eddy  Street  resident 
Christopher  Barton,  11,  became 
another  victim  of  Tenderloin 
traffic  when  he  was  hit  by  a  car  at  Eddy 
and  Taylor  streets  and  dragged  through 
the  intersection  under  the  car.  It  took 
eight  people  to  lift  the  car  and  get  him 
out. 

He  was  in  critical  condition,  but  is 
now  out  of  the  hospital  and  walking 
with  crutches. 

Walter  Hampton  of  the  Tenderloin 
Traffic  Safety  Coalition  said  Christopher 
was  at  least  the  fourth  child  to  be  struck 
by  a  vehicle  in  the  neighborhood  since 
January  1988.  The  coalition  formed  in 
response  to  reports  that  the  Tenderloin 
has  a  higher  than  average  rate  of  pedes- 
trian accidents  (see  Tenderloin  Times, 
Dec.  1987),  a  frightening  proportion  of 
the  victims  being  children  and  the  el- 
derly. 

Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW) 
Assistant  Traffic  Engineer  Jack  Fleck 
explained  that  the  problem  is  the  Ten- 
derloin was  "designed  for  traffic  to  get 
through  downtown,  and  not  for  the 
people  (living)  there." 

In  response  to  the  safety  coalition's 
efforts,  DPW  has  taken  some  action. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  just 
reduced  the  speed  limit  for  Turk  Street 
and  Golden  Gate  Avenue  to  25  miles 
per  hour. 

Some  residents  and  some  experts, 
however,  say  the  limit  should  be  set 
even  lower.  'Twenty  or  18  miles  per 
hour  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
odd  geometry  of  Market  Street,  and 
the  number  of  commercial  trucks  load- 
ing and  unloading  in  the  Tenderloin," 
said  Wolfgang  Homburger  of  the  In- 
situte  of  Transportation  Studies  at  UC 
Berkeley,  who  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
a  safety  coalition  meeting  last  month. 

DPW  Traffic  Engineer  Bond  Yee  said 
California's  Vehicle  Code  states  that 
only  alleys  and  very  steep  streets  can 
have  speed  limits  below  25  mph. 

To  improve  visibility  for  drivers  and 
pedestrians,  the  DPW  is  trying  to  re- 
duce double  parking  by  converting  yel- 
low zones  to  metered  Special  Truck 
Loading  Zones,  between  Market  and 
Mason  streets.  In  addition,  the  depart- 
ment is  also  issuing  bonds  to  raise  funds 
to  install  pedestrian  signals  at  seven 
Tenderloin  intersections. 

The  coalition  is  currently  advocating 
for  additional  traffic  safety  measures. 
'The  Tenderloin  needs  more  crossing 
guards  at  the  "hot'  intersections  such 


TL  Rents  Still  Climbing,  But 
Not  As  Fast,  Survey  Shows 


continued  from  page  1 

during  the  preceding  two-year  span  of 
1984  to  1986. 

Since  1982,  the  city's  homeless  pro- 
gram has  taken  some  32  residential  ho- 
tels off  the  open  market,  driving  rents 
up  in  the  remaining  hotels.  Between 
1981  and  1986,  hotel  rents  increased  by 
40  percent.  In  the  last  two  years  in- 
creases have  leveled  off,  jumping  by 
only  4  percent. 

Randy  Shaw,  director  of  the  Tender- 
loin Housing  Qinic,  attributed  the  Ten- 
derloin's inflated  apartment  rents  during 
the  early  1980s  to  the  influence  of  land- 
lord Guenther  Kaussen,  who  owned 
dozens  of  buildings  North  of  Market . 

"His  rents  were  so  high,  so  out  of 
touch,  that  many  haven't  increased 
since  he  lost  control  (of  those  units)  in 
1985,"  said  Shaw,  offering  his  expla- 
nation why  rents  skyrocketed  and  then 
plateaued,  and  even  dipped  after  1985. 

Kaussen,  who  is  thought  to  have  de- 
rived the  bulk  of  his  income  by  refi- 
nancing his  buildings,  rather  than 
through  rental  income,  tended  to  ask 
rents  that  were  higher  than  market  rates. 
For  example,  in  1986,  shortly  after 
Kaussen  died,  rents  at  Central  Towers 
at  350  Turk  Street,  a  former  Kaussen 
property,  were  $79  a  month  more  than 
the  average  studio  apartment. 

Supply  and  Demand 

Richard  Livii\gston,  admirustrator  for 
Reality  House  West,  agreed  that  Kaus- 


sen's  rental  practices  affected  the  mar- 
ket but  said,  "Kaussen  was  not  as  strong 
a  force  as  the  impact  of  15,000  people 
moving  into  a  neighborhood— the 
Southeast  Asian  families." 

Livingston  said  that  in  the  mid-'70s, 
before  the  influx  of  families,  there  was 
very  little  demand  for  housing  in  the 
Tenderloin,  demonstrated  by  very  low 
rents.  At  the  same  time,  the  neighbor- 
hood had  thousands  of  vacant  units 
and  buildiixgs.  The  apartment  dwellers 
at  that  time  were  primarily  seniors,  a 
population  that  was  dwindling  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

The  single  most  important  factor 
that  changed  that  was  the  influx  of 
Southeast  Asians  into  the  Tenderloin, 
(where  landlords  were  willing  to  rent 
to  them),"  Livingston  said.  'Thousands 
of  familes  came  in  so  quickly— such  a 
large  demand  increased  the  supply. 
Landlords  began  to  fix  up  their  buildings, 
and  vacant  buildings  went  back  on  the 
market.  They  now  could  rent  units  for 
$400-450  that  had  formerly  gone  for 
$150. " 

After  a  while,  Livingston  said,  the 
rent  increases  reached  a  saturation  point, 
explaining  the  leveling  off  of  rent  hikes 
in  recent  years.  'There's  only  so  much 
you  can  charge  that  population — fami- 
lies of  four  or  five  on  public  assistance, " 
he  said.  In  addition,  immigration  began 
to  slow  down,  lessening  the  high  de- 
mand for  housing. 

Calling  the  dramatic  rent  increases  a 
"two-edged  sword,"  Livingston  said: 


Average  Rents  on  Hotels  &  Studios  1978-88 
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as  Eddy  and  Leavenworth,"  said  coali- 
tion member  Sherry  Williams,  "as  well 
as  places  where  there  are  a  bunch  of 
seniors,  such  as  Golden  Gate  Avenue." 
In  addition,  she  said,  she  would  like  the 
crossing  guard's  hours  extended. 

Williams  also  said  the  coalition  is 
gathering   information   about  which 


streets  need  speed  limit  signs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  group  is  researching  the  use  of 
speed  bumps  and  pedestrian  islands  to 
improve  safety. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Safety 
Coalition  will  be  September  20  at  10:00 
a.m.  at  308  Eddy  Street. 


Traffic  Tragedy  Splits  Lao  Family 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

Thong  Thong's  family  thought  they 
were  finally  safe  when  they  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  from  their 
native  Laos  in  1980.  But  things  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse  two  years  ago  when 
a  hit-and-run  driver  killed  his  6-year- 
old  daughter  at  Jones  and  Eddy  streets. 


Thong  Thong 

'It  was  then  that  my  wife  started  being 
so  strange,"  he  said.  "She  just  didn't 
seem  to  care  what  happened  to  herself, 
me  or  our  other  two  children." 

His  vnfc  abandoned  the  family  shortly 
afterwards,  leaving  him  to  look  after 
their  2-year-old  son  and  4-year-old 
daughter.  "I  was  so  unhappy  about  my 
dead  daughter  too,"  Thong,  38,  re- 
membered. "It  was  difficult  to  keep  go- 
ing through  life  and  be  a  good  parent 
to  the  others  all  on  my  own." 

A  year  ago  Thong  met  a  woman  who 
seemed  to  fit  into  his  life,  and  they  mar- 


ried. "She  wasn't  exactly  a  happy  per- 
son, but  neither  was  I  at  the  time,  and 
I  didn't  really  notice,"  said  Thong.  "She 
was  someone  to  look  after  the  children, 
share  my  life  and  grow  to  love." 

But  things  didn't  work  out.  "My  new 
wife  couldn't  share  my  love  or  prob- 
lems or  work  together  through  the  dif- 
ficulties in  life,"  he  said.  "She  seemed 
very  unhappy  with  us,  and  one  day  1 
told  her  to  go  and  she  seemed  relieved 
—like  it  had  just  been  a  duty  to  help  us 
when  we  were  very  sad." 

Now  things  are  better  for  Thong.  A 
new  woman  came  into  his  life,  33-year- 
old  Kankeo,  who  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  refugee  camp  in  Thailand 
just  seven  months  ago.  They  married  a 
month  ago. 

Kankeo  said  she  was  introduced  to 
Thong  by  a  friend  and  saw  him  only 
twice  before  she  decided,  "he  was  the 
one  to  marry." 

"I  feel  so  much  for  him  and  his  chil- 
dren," she  said.  "I  can  be  a  good  mother 
if  he  will  be  a  good  father.  I  felt  a  spe- 
cial thing  when  the  children  called  me 
mother  the  day  after  we  were  married 
last  month." 

Of  course,  after  three  wives  in  two 
years,  Thong  is  a  little  uncertain  about 
the  future.  "If  I  can't  make  it  this  time, 
if  this  wife  isn't  happy  with  me,  I  think 
in  prefer  to  die, "  he  said.  "What  can  we 
do  in  this  life  if  we  can't  make  people 
happy?" 


Tenderloin  Rents  on  Vacant  Units  1978-88i 
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Based  on  Chronicle/Examiner  Classified  Ads  from  first  Sunday  In  March 
1976.  81.  84,  86,  88.  Data  limited  to  Tenderloin. 

'The  bad  news  is  that  studio  rents  tripled. 
The  good  news  is  that  the  increased 
rents  landlords  were  able  to  get  enabled 
them  to  keep  buildings  on  the  market 
and  bring  others  on.  That  saved  the 
neighborhood  as  a  residential  neigh- 
borhood." 

Both  Livingston  and  Shaw  attributed 
soaring  residential  hotel  rents  to  the 
eroding  supply  when  hotel  units  were 
taken  off  the  market  by  the  city's  home- 
less hotel  program  and  conversion  to 
tourist  or  federally  subsidized  units. 

"With  the  hotel  rents,  it  was  the  op- 
posite situation  to  the  apartments,  " 
Livirrgston  said.  'The  demand  didn't  in- 
crease, but  the  supply  drastically  de- 
creased." 

Shaw  said  that  residential  hotels  have 
developed  a  vacancy  problem  because 
landlords  don't  want  to  rent  to  the  tra- 
ditional hotel  occupants,  G.A.  recipients. 
"Landlords  don't  want  to  rent  to  people 
whose  income  is  below  a  certain 
amount,"  Shaw  said.  'They  prefer  to 
keep  the  units  vacant." 

The  reason  for  this,  Shaw  said,  was 
that  in  the  early  1980s,  tenants  began 


to  learn  their  rights  and  started  con- 
testing evictions.  It  became  costly  for 
landlords  to  evict  people,  Shaw  said, 
and  rents  and  rental  policies  began  to 
reflect  those  expenses. 

Shaw  said  residential  hotel  rent  in- 
creases may  have  leveled  off  recently, 
but  they  have  been  above  market  rate 
for  several  years.  'They're  not  raising 
rents  (anymore)  but  are  making  it  so 
people  don't  become  permanent  resi- 
dents so  they  don't  have  to  evict  them," 
he  said. 

Livifigston  pointed  to  what  he  termed 
"hidden  increases"  in  residential  hotel 
rents  over  the  last  decade.  'Rents  went 
up  more  than  reflected  because  services 
went  down — security,  linen,  maid  ser- 
vice, maintenance,"  he  said.  "All  those 
things  took  a  dip  during  that  decade." 

The  Tenderloin  Times  survey  was 
based  on  San  Francisco  Chronicle  classi- 
fied advertisements  from  the  first  Sunday 
in  March  for  the  years  1978,  1981, 
1984,  and  1988.  March  was  selected  be- 
cause it  falls  within  the  period  when 
many  residential  hotel  units  cannot  le- 
gally be  rented  for  tourist  use. 
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New  Clinic  Uses  Natural, 
Non-Narcotic  Detox 


continued  from  page  1 

Anonymous  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
meetings. 

Landrum  says  he  has  drawn  together 
these  methods  and  a  highly  qualified 
staff  from  his  experience  as  a  former 
drug  abuser,  and  as  a  drug-abuse  treat- 
ment staff  member  at  Harbor  Lights, 
Bay  View,  and  Redwood  City.  He  also 
credits  the  Lincoln  Hospital  drug  clinic 
in  New  York  City  with  demonstrating 


times  all  the  talk  about  drugs  makes  you 
think  about  wanting  them." 

Another  former  client  who  had  been 
selling  and  using  crack  cocaine  for  five 
years  said  that  the  acupuncture  therapy 
lost  its  effect  after  the  first  or  second 
treatment,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  treat- 
ment methods  have  helped  him  stay 
clean  for  two  months.  'This  place 
works."  he  said,  seeming  slightly  sur- 
prised himself.  "I  think  it's  great. ' 


Acupuncture,  herb  tea  and  counseling  are  all  part  of  the  holistic  therapy  offered  as  an 
alternative  to  drugs  at  Tenderloin  Detox 


the  effectiveness  of 
herbal  treatments. 


acupuncture  and 


Weaning  Addicts  from  Drugs 

These  types  of  symptomatic  treat- 
menets  were  pioneered  in  the  '60s  by  the 
Haighl  Ashbury  Free  Clinic,  and  have 
been  used  for  years  there,  along  with 
narcotic  treatments,  including  metha- 
done for  heroin  users  and  various  tran- 
quilizers for  all  substance-abuse  prob- 
lems. 

Most  importantly,  however,  these 
methods  have  received  high  ratings  from 
many  of  the  clinic's  former  clients. 
Maureen  (not  her  real  name)  and  her 
husband  John  have  been  using  cocaine 
and  speed  for  more  than  10  years,  but 
have  been  off  drugs  since  they  went 
through  Tenderloin  Detox  in  June. 

"}  think  it  really  works,"  said  John. 
'It  may  be  psychosomatic,  but  it  gets 
rid  of  the  cravings  for  me,  and  the  herb 
teas  really  relax  you.  They  don't  cut  you 
any  slack  here.  You  have  to  go  to  the 
meetings  and  everything.  But  1  get  a  re- 
lief when  I  go  and  talk,  too.  When  I 
walk  into  that  room,  I  get  a  relief.  One 
thing  is  that  you're  not  isolated  here, 
which  is  good.  But  since  it's  out-patient 
you  have  to  go  under  your  own  free 
will." 

Maureen,  who  has  been  through  four 
other  detox  programs,  was  not  sure  how 
long  she  will  stay  off  drugs  this  time, 
but  was  hopeful.  '1  feel  good  now,  and 
you  can  come  back  to  talk  and  drink 
the  tea  anytime,"  she  said.  'Those  meet- 
ings can  be  hard,  thou^,  because  some 
times  you  can  talk  too  much.  Some- 
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Both  John  and  Maureen  mentioned 
the  problem  of  waiting  lists  at  the  city's 
other  drug  clinics.  "1  just  can't  wait  15 
to  30  days  for  help,"  said  John.  They 
were  surprised  and  happy  that  Tender- 
loin Detox  was  not  full  when  they  came 
after  a  friend  told  them  about  it. 

Local  drug  treatment  experts  generally 
have  enthusiastic  praise  for  Tenderloin 
Detox's  methods,  though  some  ex- 
pressed mild  concern.  Robert  Tobin. 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Advisory  Council  and  currently  execu- 
tive director  of  Hospitality  House,  said 
he  was  glad  the  Tenderloin  finally  has 
a  drug  clinic,  but  was  concerned  about 
what  he  sees  as  Landrum's  "unproven" 
methods. 

"I  don't  know  if  this  is  the  lime  or  the 
place  to  experiment,"  Tobin  said.  In  the 
past,  he  said,  most  of  the  Tenderloin's 
stimulant  abusers  who  wanted  help 
went  all  the  way  to  the  Haight  Clinic, 
which  combines  holistic  treatment  with 
some  narcotic  treatment.  'That  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  vote  by  foot  in  favor  of 
the  Haight's  approach,"  he  said. 

De  Young  wholeheartedly  supports 
Landrum's  methods.  'Their  approach 
is  fairly  straightforward,  with  coun- 
seling, acupuncture  and  herb  treat- 
ments," he  said.  These  methods  have 
been  used  for  a  while,  at  places  like  the 
Haight  and  (Lincoln  Hospital  in)  the 
Bronx.  The  only  reason  it  seems  radical 
is  that  some  treatment  experts  have 
had  their  heads  in  the  sand." 

De  Young  did,  however,  point  out 
Tenderloin  Detox's  uniqueness:  'There 
hasn't  been  an  out-patient  stimulant 
detox  in  this  city,  and  from  what  I 
understand  there  hasn't  been  in  other 
cities.  So  when  you  begin  to  talk  about 
a  non-narcotic  approach  with  uncon- 
ventional treatment  in  an  out-patient 
setting  (for  stimulant  abuse),  it  is  really 
a  new  ballgame. 


John  Newmeyer  of  the  Haight  Ash- 
bury Free  Clinic  echoed  De  Young's 
praise,  saying  the  Haight  has  been  suc- 
cessfully using  acupuncture  and  herbal 
treatments  for  years.  The  Free  Clinic 
had  to  cut  their  acupuncture  program 
because  of  funding  cutbacks,  he  said. 
But  he  added.  "We  support  acupunc- 
ture treatment  completely." 

Newmeyer  said,  however,  that  he 
thought  stimulant  abusers  could  also 
benefit  from  some  medication.  Of  Lan- 
drum's non-narcotic  treatment,  New- 
meyer said:  'That's  a  fine  approach  too, 
but  it  is  less  likely  to  draw  in  a  wide 
range  of  clients.  (People  who  use  stim- 
ulants in  the  Tenderloin)  come  from 
a  class  of  people  who  are  attracted  to 
using,  so  giving  them  some  anti-anxiety 
drugs  can  also  be  a  hook  to  get  them  in." 

Flynn  McDowell,  a  former  cocaine 
and  heroin  user  who  previously  worked 
at  the  BAART  drug  clinic  on  Geary 
Street,  said  Landrum's  techniques 
sounded  "good  and  interesting,"  but 
asserted  that  stimulant  detox  can't  work 
for  Tenderloin  users  without  using  some 
anti-depressant  medication. 

"You  send  them  in  for  acupuncture 
and  herbs  and  counselir\g,  and  then  send 
them  back  to  their  apartments  in  the 
Tenderloin  where  people  are  smoking 
crack  and  shooting  dope  on  the  side- 
walk," McDowell  said.  If  a  client  has 
a  high  level  of  education,  has  a  family 
or  a  support  group,  and  lives  in  a  mid- 
dle-class environment,  then  non-r\arcotic 
methods  could  work,  but  I  don't  think 
they  could  work  in  the  Tenderloin." 

Gennie  Nunley-Thompson,  a  senior 
probation  officer  with  the  San  Francisco 
Adult  Probation  Department,  said  she 
has  started  sending  her  clients  with  sub- 
stance-abuse problems  to  the  clinic,  and 
she  sparkles  with  enthusiasm  when  she 
speaks  of  the  results:  "I  had  a  woman 
who  came  to  me  with  arms  so  bad  from 
shooting  up  that  I  was  afraid  to  touch 
her.  She  went  through  this  place  a 


Tony  Landrum 

month  ago  and  is  completely  clean 
now.  I  don't  know  how  or  what  to  say 
about  it,  but  it  worksl" 

Neighborhood  activist  Leroy  Looper 
commented  on  Tenderloin  Detox's  non- 
narcotic therapy.  "Some  people  use  it 
and  some  people  don't,  "  he  said.  "I'm 
for  all  the  treatment  approaches  as  lor\g 
as  we  have  them  all.  If  that  were  the 
only  one.  I'd  say  hold  it.  because  some 
people  can't  handle  it." 

Looper,  who  co-chairs  the  Tenderloin 
AIDS  Network  and  chairs  the  Neigh- 
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borhoods  Committee  of  the  Mayor's 
Drug  Task  Force,  added:  Tony  seems 
to  be  doing  a  good  job.  From  what  I 
understand,  people  say  it's  working 
well. " 

'Too  Little,  Too  Late " 

On  the  downside,  the  primary  con- 
cern voiced  by  local  drug  treatment 
experts  is  that  Tenderloin  Detox  can 
only  begin  to  meet  the  neighborhood's 
serious  drug-abuse  problem.  The  Ten- 
derloin is  generally  acknowledged  as 
having  the  highest  concentration  of  in- 
travenous (I.V.)  drug  use  in  the  city. 
Since  the  neighborhood  is  also  in  the 
heart  of  the  city's  sex-trade  zone,  the 
combination  of  needle-sharing  and  un- 
safe sex  increases  the  spread  of  the  AIDS 
virus. 

According  to  John  Watters  of  Urban 
Health  Study  and  John  Newmeyer  of 
the  Haight  Ashbury  Free  Clinic,  there 
are  between  12,000  and  18,000  I.V.  drug 
users  in  the  city,  but,  CSAS  statistics 
show,  there  are  only  2,500  treatment 
slots  in  publicly  funded  programs  to 
help  drug  addicts.  With  Tenderloin  De- 
tox, the  Tenderloin  now  has  109  slots. 

This  shortage  causes  people  seeking 
drug  treatment  to  wait,  on  average, 
two  weeks  for  out-patient  methadone 
treatment;  four  weeks  for  treatment  in 
residential,  or  live-in  programs;  and  one 
to  three  weeks  for  other  out-patient 
clinic  treatment. 

Drug  treatment  experts  also  point  to 
the  apparent  rise  in  stimulant  (cocaine 
and  speed)  abuse  among  I.V. -drug  users, 
and  the  city's  lack  of  treatment  pro- 
grams for  abusers  of  those  drugs.  While 
Newmeyer  estimates  there  are  about 
7,000  heroin  abusers  and  about  5,000 
stimulant  abusers  in  the  city,  city  offi- 
cials say  the  vast  majority  of  treatment 
slots  offer  methadone  treatment  for 
heroin  addicts.  According  to  Newmeyer, 
stimulant-abuse  drug  services  constitute 
barely  10  percent  of  the  publicly  funded 
drug  treatment  in  the  city. 

Focusing  his  criticism  on  the  city's 
drug  agencies,  De  Young  said  that  while 
Tenderloin  Detox  is  a  much-needed  fa- 
cility, "it  is  one  of  those  cases  of  being 
much  too  little  too  late.  The  budget  is 
just  too  small." 

Tobin  agreed,  charging  the  city  does 
not  have  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
meeting  the  drug-abuse  problem.  "We 
have  the  largest  concentration  of  drug 
problems  here  (in  the  Tenderloin),  and 
there  have  never  been  meetings  between 
CSAS  and  the  community,"  he  said. 
"Since  1984  the  neighborhood  has  had 
to  fight  tooth-and-nail  to  get  a  detox 
program." 

Tobin  urged  city  officials  to  listen 
more  to  community  members  and  to 
the  Drug  Abuse  Advisory  Board,  which 
was  established  as  a  citizens'  oversight 
group. 

Tobin  and  local  drug  treatment  ac- 
tivist Dennis  Conkin  also  voiced  their 
concern  that  Tendeloin  Detox's  budget 
is  small,  making  it  hard  to  fight  the 
neighborhood's  stimulant-abuse  problem. 

Conkin  commented  on  Tenderloin 
Detox's  annual  budget:  "$118,000  for  a 
neighborhood  destroyed  by  the  AIDS 
epidemic  is  obscene  no  matter  how  (the 
city)  justifies  this  pittance  of  funding." 

Landrum  was  unwilling  to  comment 
on  the  funding  for  his  program.  Show- 
ing his  determination  to  make  his  pro- 
gram work,  however,  Landrum  plans 
to  sell  T-shirts  and  sweatshirts  to  raise 
more  funds  for  Tenderloin  Detox. 

Martha  Henderson  of  CSAS  told  the 
Times  the  city  will  re-evaluate  the  clinic's 
needs  over  the  next  few  months,  but 
she  praised  the  clinic's  success  despite 
its  admittedly  limited  budget.  "We  are 
very  pleased  with  what  is  happening 
there,"  she  said,  "and  hope  to  continue 
supporting  their  efforts  In  every  way 
we  can." 
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Vietnamese  Refugees  Who  Took 
The  Other  Road  —  to  China 


continued  from  page  1 

water  to  drink  only  when  they  could 
get  it  on  shore.  On  the  way,  they  en- 
countered a  larger  boat  en  route  to 
Hong  Kong.  Bidding  a  sad  goodbye  to 
their  family,  several  members  boarded 
it  to  begin  a  journey  to  the  United 
States. 

Overland  Escapes 

Some  15,000  refugees  made  the  trip 
by  boat  to  Beihai,  but  many  more,  like 
Phang  Tai  Huy  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, took  overland  routes  and  walked 
across  the  border  into  China.  A  former 
interpreter  who  was  fired  from  his  job, 
Phang  and  his  family  left  their  home  in 
Hanoi  and  travelled  by  train  to  the 
north,  then  waded  across  a  small  river 
separating  the  two  countries.  Once  in 
China,  they  were  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  refugee  farm  in  Wuming 
County,  50  kilometers  north  of  the 
provincial  capital.  Wanning. 

Today,  some  5,000  refugees  live  on 
five  small  farms  totalling  17,000  hec- 
tares at  Wuming,  growing  pineapple, 
sugar  cane,  rice  and  corn  and  working 
in  the  camp's  13  small  factories,  among 
them  a  sugar  refinery,  a  fruit  cannery, 
and  a  tea-drying  plant.  Last  month,  a 
small  garment  and  handbag  factory  was 
opened,  providing  jobs  for  more  than 
100  women. 


But  they  know  this  is  not  an  easy  pro- 
cess. Refugee  officials  say  that  from 
Guanxi  Province,  for  example,  300 
families  have  been  resettled  in  the  United 
States  but  over  2,000  more  have  applied 
and  are  still  waiting. 

Once  in  China  the  Vietnamese  can't 
be  resettled  as  refugees  but  must  go 
through  a  time-consuming  immigration 
process  or  leave  illegally. 

A  third  major  problem  is  family  size. 
Many  of  the  refugees  came  to  China 
with  large  families  or  if  they  came  with 
small  families,  want  more  children.  But 
this  goes  against  China's  strict  "one- 
child  family  '  policy.  For  refugees,  the 
policy  is  relaxed  slightly:  those  who 
had  no  children  when  they  came  are 
permitted  to  have  two;  those  who  came 
with  children  may  have  one  more.  In 
billboards,  articles  and  speeches,  the 
refugees  are  educated  that  adherence  to 
this  policy  is  in  the  interests  of  their 
family  and  the  people  of  China.  Those 
who  don't  learn  may  be  encouraged  to 
be  sterilized,  and  those  who  exceed  the 
quota  are  fined. 

Although  life  has  improved  in  the 
last  10  years  since  he  arrived  at  Wuming, 
Yan  finds  his  thoughts  still  go  back  to 
his  home  in  Vietnam.  "Sometimes  1 
still  miss  Vietnam  because  we  had  the 
houses  there,  we  had  the  ancestors' 
graves  there,"  he  said.  "How  are  the 


The  lives  ot  Fan  San  Mei  and  her  son  Lin  Ouan  Yan  have  come  full  circle  In  1978.  they 
fled  Vietnam  and  headed  for  Fan's  birthplace,  Beihai.  China,  which  she  left  some  50 
years  ago 


The  farm  also  has  three  schools,  in- 
cluding the  primary  school  where  Ho 
Quang  Sheng,  39,  teaches  Chinese. 
Once  a  teacher  in  Son  La,  Vietnam,  a 
small  town  near  Dien  Bien  Phu,  Ho, 
like  other  Chinese  teachers,  was  ordered 
in  1978  to  stop  teaching  in  Chinese. 
He  refused  and  was  dismissed  from  his 
post .  Not  long  after,  he  fled . 

Yan  Chao  Yuen,  46,  lives  with  his 
wife  and  seven  children  in  a  small  but 
comfortable  apartment  at  Wuming, 
where  he  and  his  two  older  sons  work 
growing  pineapple.  He  ushers  a  delega- 
tion of  visitors  into  his  cozy  living  room, 
decorated  with  wood  furniture.  Hong 
Kong  calendars  and  a  guitar  hanging 
from  the  wall.  An  electric  fan  offers 
welcome  relief  from  the  heat  outside. 

Life  at  Wuming  is  good,  he  says.  They 
must  work  hard  but,  for  now,  there  is 
no  problem  filling  the  stomachs  of  his 
family.  But  he  worries  about  what  will 
become  of  his  children.  When  they  gra- 
duate, he  says,  a  "headache"  comes: 
few  jobs  and  few  houses  for  those  who 
want  to  marry. 

According  to  Chinese  refugee  reset- 
tlement officials,  shortages  of  jobs  and 
housir\g  are  the  top  two  problems  facing 
the  refugee  population.  At  Wuming 
Camp,  for  instance,  200-300  refugee 
teenagers  graduate  from  school  each 
year,  according  to  Fong  Zhou  Xin,  the 
camp's  director. 

"Many  young  people  are  reluctant  to 
do  agricultural  work,"  Fortg  said.  'They 
want  factory  work.  But  there  are  not 
enough  factory  jobs  for  them." 

For  this  reason,  Yan  and  his  wife 
would  like  to  relocate  abroad  to  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  or  Canada. 


graves  now?  How  are  the  houses  now? 
Sometimes  we  think  about  this  and  feel 
sad." 

New-Found  Prosperity 

If  life  is  adequate  at  Wuming,  it  is 
better  at  Beihai,  proclaimed  by  proud 
officials  of  the  refugee  office  to  be 
China's  best  refugee  settlement.  The 
13,000  refugees  there  make  their  living 
from  the  fishing  industry  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  spent  millions  of  yuan  to 
build  a  harbor,  fish  processing  plants, 
and  new  boats  for  the  fishermen.  Over- 
all, officials  say,  Guarixi  Province  has 
spent  almost  US  $92  million  on  refugee 
services  and  received  another  $28  mil- 
lion from  the  United  Nations  refugee 
office  since  1980. 

Last  year,  the  officials  boast,  town 
fishermen  hauled  in  more  than  16,000 
tons  of  fish,  most  of  which  was  frozen 
and  processed  in  the  town's  own  plant. 

The  chairman  of  Beihai's  "Chou 
Kong '  (refugee)  town  is  Hoang  Quoi 
Hung,  himself  a  refugee.  Born  and 
raised  in  Haiphong,  Hoang  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party 
and  held  a  good  job  in  a  fish-proces- 
sing company.  He  and  his  family  sur- 
vived the  economic  hardships  and  shor- 
tages of  the  war,  even  the  American 
B-52  bombing  raids  of  1973  and  1974 
that  destroyed  their  home  twice. 

When  relations  between  Vietnam 
and  China  soured  in  the  late  70s,  his 
family's  suffering  reached  a  new  level. 
He  was  dismissed  from  his  position  on 
the  Communist  Party's  district  commit- 
tee and  demoted  from  his  job.  His  house 
and  property  were  confiscated,  and 


Chinese  refugees  from  Vietnam  have  found  peace  and  relative  prospenly  m  the  bustling 
agricultural  and  fishing  communities  in  southern  China  Above.  Yan  Chao  Yuen  with 
his  wife  and  children  in  front  of  their  house  in  a  refugee  settlement  in  Wuming. 

China. 


when  he  bought  a  boat  and  attempted 
to  sail  away  with  his  family,  the  boat 
was  seized  by  Vietnamese  officials. 

Finally,  on  a  second  boat  that  he 
purchased,  Hoang,  his  wife,  and  two 
children  were  able  to  leave  and  come  to 
China. 

Waiting  for  Peace 

When  Hoang  thinks  back  to  his  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam,  he  shakes  his  head 
slowly,  his  legs  folded,  lotus-like,  on 
the  chair  beneath  him.  'The  people  in 
Vietnam  suffered  from  war  for  so  long — 
scores  of  years.  My  father  suffered,  I 
suffered,  and  my  children  suffered 
Our  lives  were  bitter." 

Today  the  suffering  for  Hoang  and 
his  family  has  ceased.  He  has  his  own 
modem  family  home,  and  since  the 
implementation  of  China's  liberal  econo- 
mic reforms,  his  salary  has  been  raised 
to  the  generous — by  Chinese  standards — 
sum  of  500  yuan  (US  $135)  per  month. 
By  contrast,  farmers  at  Wuming  average 
80  yuan  per  month,  and  the  fishermen 
at  Beihai  90  yuan  or  more. 

Hoang  presides  over  a  bustling  com- 
munity. Scores  of  fishing  boats  clog  the 
harbor  and  new  buildings  and  a  new 
market  are  under  construction  next  to 
the  dingy  shacks  of  Beihai's  estimated 
2,000  squatters  who  fled  other,  poorer 
refugee  villages  in  China  for  the  relative 
prosperity  of  Beihai.  The  presence  of 
these  so-called  "illegal  immigrants"  is 
tolerated  by  Beihai  officials  but  they 
are  ineligible  for  local  aid  and  services. 


The  streets  are  lined  with  small  stalls 
where  vendors  sell  Chinese  herbs,  fruit 
and  cigarets.  Among  the  stalls,  teenage 
boys  shoot  billiards  under  the  blar\k  gaze 
of  passing  cows  and  chickens. 

Five  flights  above  this  frenzy,  in  a  large 
cement  apartment  building,  91-year-old 
Fan  San  Mei,  dressed  in  black  silk  "pa- 
jamas,"  sits  back  in  her  wooden  chair, 
her  feet  barely  touching  the  new  lino- 
leum floor.  At  her  side,  as  always,  is 
her  eldest  son,  Un  Quan  Yan,  72,  a  rail- 
thin  man  with  a  wispy  white  mustache. 

Fifty  years  ago,  he  traveled  with  his 
mother  to  Vietnam;  today  they  preside 
over  a  family  of  five  generations  and 
about  45  members— Lin  can't  remember 
exactly  how  many.  'Too  old,"  he  says. 

Their  life  now  is  good,  they  say. 
Their  sons  and  grandsons  make  a  good 
living  from  the  sea,  augmented  by 
money  that  relatives  in  the  U.S.  send  to 
help  out. 

On  his  finger,  Lin  wears  a  gold  ring 
embossed  with  an  ornate  Chinese  char- 
acter. It  is  the  symbol  for  longevity. 

Through  the  suffering  of  war  and 
postwar  hardships  in  Vietnam,  Fan  San 
Mei  and  Lin  Quan  Yan's  lives  have 
come  full  circle  to  China  again,  the 
country  they  called  home  so  many 
years  ago. 

Rob  Walers  is  a  former  editor  of  The 
Tenderloin  Times. 
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Those  Who  Found  Refuge  in  West 
Maintain  Family  Ties  In  China 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 


T 


Ethnic  Chinese  dispersed  from  Vietnam 
in  the  late  1970s  ended  up  in  places  as 
diverse  as  Beihai.  China,  and  Oakland, 
California. 


Golden  Gate 
Family  Medical 
Clinic 
2 1  5  Golden  Gate  Ave.  02 


he  aftermath  of  war  left  the  fami- 
ly of  Vietnamese  refugee  Fan  San 
Mei  scattered  around  the  globe. 
While  she  settled  in  China,  other  fami- 
ly members  ended  up  in  the  United 
States. 

Sitting  in  his  Oakland  apartment. 
Fan's  grandson  Phuong  Quang  Le,  des- 
cribed how  he  wound  up  in  the  Bay 
Area.  A  few  days  before  Fan  San  Mei 
headed  out  to  sea  in  1978,  Le  left  Viet- 
nam, taking  the  overland  route.  He  and 
his  family  took  trains  and  buses  to  the 
border  and  then  walked  into  China, 
first  to  Yunnan  and  then  to  Guanxi 
provinces. 

The  extended  family  split  up  in  1979 
— Fan  San  Mei  and  other  relatives 
stayed  behind  in  China,  while  Le  and 
his  family  departed  for  Hong  Kong,  to 
eventually  resettle  in  the  United  States. 

Le  Phuong  explained  why  his  family 
left  China.  "We  wanted  to  make  some 
changes,  since  China  is  very  similar  to 
Vietnam,  also  under  communism,"  he 
said.  "Our  destination  was  any  western 
country." 

Of  his  other  relatives  who  decided  to 
stay  in  China,  he  said:  'Some  people 
choose  not  to  change.  They  prefer  to 
keep  their  old  lifestyle." 


*  *  *  •  *  * 


AIDS  Screening 
Some  Doy  Appointment 
Food  Supplement  Program 
MediCol  &  Medicare  Insurance 
Personol/Occupationol  Injury 
Binh  Control 
Family  Practice 

592-0733 

Open  Wed  til  12  closed  Sunday 


In  Vietnam,  Le  had  worked  since 
1964  as  an  accountant  for  a  fishing  co- 
op on  Cat  Ba  Island,  near  Haiphong 
in  what  used  to  be  North  Vietnam.  The 
family  left  Vietnam,  said  Le's  wife  Lien 
Ngoc  Quach,  because  "Ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  Chinese  left  Cat  Ba  is- 
land. That's  why  we  left." 

The  trip  to  China  in  1978  was  not 
difficult,  Le  said.  Neither  the  Viet- 
namese nor  Chinese  governments  tried 
to  stop  them. 
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Depuiy  Slieriff  openings 
NOW! 

San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Department 
wants  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
men  and  women  for  rewarding 
careers  as  Deputy  Stieriffs. 

Come  to  Room  333,  3rd  F/oor,  Cty  Ha/f 
or  call  554-7000  TODAY/ 


Not  intending  to  settle  in  China  per- 
manently, the  family  headed  by  boat 
for  Hong  Kong  in  1979.  At  that  time, 
Le  said,  if  one  could  afford  a  boat,  there 
was  no  problem  getting  to  Hong  Kong. 
Once  there,  they  were  interviewed  by 
the  Hong  Kong  government  and  sent  to 
a  refugee  camp. 

'The  camp  was  terrible,"  said  Le. 
The  family  and  their  three  children  had 
to  sleep  in  the  middle  berth  of  a  triple 


later  they  moved  to  Oakland,  where 
they  now  live. 

Since  his  arrival  in  the  United  States 
Le  has  not  found  work.  He  receives 
welfare  to  support  his  wife  and  four 
children,  who  range  in  age  from  5  to  14 
years  old. 

Despite  being  unemployed,  Le  said 
he  has  not  had  problems  adjusting  to 
American  culture.  "It's  a  lot  better  here 
than  in  Vietnam,"  he  said.  "We  have 
freedom — we  can  do  what  we  want. 
We  are  not  starved.  If  we  had  money 
in  Vietnam,  we  had  nothing  to  buy." 

He  attributes  his  failure  to  find  a  job 
to  his  poor  English.  He  goes  to  adult 


Phuong  Quang  Le  is  building  a  new  life  (or  his  (amily  in  Oakland,  while  his  grand- 
mother, Fan  San  Mei,  will  spend  her  final  days  in  China. 


bunk  bed,  which  was  only  four  feet 
wide. 

"It  was  so  hot  that  we  had  all  kinds 
of  skin  diseases,"  said  Lien  Ngoc  Quach. 

In  Hong  Kong,  Le  worked  for  a  bat- 
tery factory  for  more  than  a  year.  Then 
in  1981,  a  cousin  sponsored  the  family 
to  come  to  Sacramento.  A  few  months 
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school  every  day,  but  says,  "Language 
is  the  most  difficult  thing  for  me.  I  can 
understand  some,  can  speak  only  a  little, 
and  writing7  No  way." 

"Maybe  I  am  too  old  to  study,"  he 
added  with  a  laugh.  '1  cartnot  remember 
well." 

Living  in  the  United  States  is  a  lot 
better  than  living  in  China,  Le  said. 
'T^pendir\g  on  welfare  is  hard,  but  still, 
it  is  better  here,"  he  said.  "Everything 
is  very  expensive  and  salaries  are  low  in 
China.  Unlike  here  we  could  not  travel 
as  we  wanted  (in  China).  We  enjoy  the 
mobility  and  good  transportation  here 
(in  the  U.S.).  Most  of  all,  we  have 
freedom  here." 


Volunteers  needed  to 
distribute  the  Times 
door  to  door. 
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aarti  cooperative  hotel 

Do  you  want  to: 

•  leorn  how  lo  live  with  50 other  people  in  o  cleon,  comfortable  cooperotive  residential 
hotel  in  the  Tenderloin? 

•  build  a  friendly,  supportive,  democratic  community? 

•  learn  how  to  be  responsible  for  the  monogemenl  of  your  own  building? 

•  help  keep  and  improve  offordoble  housing  m  the  Tenderloin? 

Can  you: 

•  live  respectfully  with  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  people? 

•  be  counted  on  to  volunteer  five  hours  o  week  working  for  the  tenants'  cooperative? 

•  participate  in  meetings  without  lolking  all  the  time  or  alwoys  having  to  get  your  own 
woy? 

Do  you  beheve  that: 

•  Tenderloin  residents  con  work  together  democroticolly  to  control  their  own  housing? 

•  you  con  leorn  o  lot  from  other  people  like  yourself? 

•  you  can  work  with  others  like  yourself  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  lives? 

If  your  answer  lo  these  questions  is  YES,  than  you  moy  be  tnterasi»d  in  living  ot  the  Aorti  Coopero- 
'ive,  391  Leovenworlh  For  more  informotion,  come  to  o  Membership  Committee  meeting  on 
Wednesdays  ol  7:30  p.  m.  or  otiend  on  introductory  meeting  on  the  first  ond  third  Sundoys  of  eoch 
month 
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Tenderloin  Elders  Who  Won 
The  Battie  Against  the  Bottle 


by  Stacy  Basko  with  Kathleen  White 
and  Karen  Koenig 

For  many  Tenderloin  seniors,  wa- 
ging a  war  against  alcohol  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life. 
'There  is  no  age  limit  on  problems," 
said  Waller  Hampton,  recreational 
manager  at  the  North  of  Market  Senior 
Sobriety  Club  at  291  Eddy  Street.  "An 
addicted  person  is  an  addicted  person." 

Most  of  the  seniors  at  the  Sobriety 
Qub  had  led  prosF>erous  lives,  Hampton 
said.  'Then  their  children  grew  older, 
their  families  diminished  and  they  were 
left  alone,"  he  said.  'T)epression  makes 
it  nearly  impossible  to  function.  They 
also  have  common  geriatric  problems 
which  can  cause  drug  addiction." 

Senior  alcoholics  can  be  an  invisible 
and  under-diagnosed  population,  said 
Chris  Tennyson,  alcohol  counselor  at 
North  of  Market  Senior  Services  (NMSS) 
on  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  Tennyson  said  i 
he  sees  two  recurring  patterns  among 
his  clients — those  who  have  had  a 
drinking  problem  most  of  their  lives, 
and  those  who  turned  io  alcohol  in  their 
later  years. 

Mike  Takamori,  head  of  Alcoholism 
Services  at  NMSS,  said  his  agency  sees 
a  lot  of  people  who  have  been  drinking 
for  40  or  SO  years  and  who  began  to 
experience  physical  problems  from  it 
only  with  old  age. 

Others  began  drinking  in  their  senior 
years  when  sudden  changes  in  career  or 
family  life,  such  as  the  death  of  a  spouse, 
plunged  them  into  depression.  As  these 
elderly  went  through  these  crises,  drink- 
ing provided  a  seemingly  easy  way  to 
dull  emotional  pain  and  stress. 

Tennyson  said  many  of  his  clients 
tell  him  they  really  have  no  reason  to 
be  sober.  Many  elders  opt  for  alcohol's 
immediate  relief,  he  said,  rather  than 
the  long-term  positive  outcome  of  so- 
briety. 

Some  do  find  help,  and  through  groups 
like  NMSS  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
they  struggle  toward  an  alcohol-free 
existence. 

NMSS  client  Frank  Prochaska,  68, 
celebrated  his  15th  month  of  sobriety 
this  month.  On  the  wall  of  his  room  in 
the  Antonia  Manor,  which  he  praised 
for  its  sobriety  policies,  hangs  a  certi- 
ficate for  his  "oulstandif\g  and  dedicated 
service"  in  volunteering  to  help  the 
hotel's  managers. 

He  began  drinking  heavily  10  years 
ago,  he  said,  after  several  bouts  with 
tuberculosis. 

At  that  time,  he  and  most  of  his  friends 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  bars.  "When 
I  used  to  work  behind  the  bar,  I'd  put 
(in)  more  than  a  shot— a  little  more," 
he  said  describing  how  he  combined 
drinking  with  his  job. 

Sometimes  he  would  clean  up  the 
bar  before  it  opened.  He  gathered  bot- 
tles from  tables  and  collected  any  left- 
over alcohol  from  them  into  one  big 
concoction.  After  properly  disposing 
the  empties,  he  sipped  his  drink.  "No 
matter  how  much  I  drank,  I  was  always 
able  to  use  my  head,"  he  said. 

Prochaska  eventually  reached  a  point 
where  he  was  experiencing  drinking 
"blackouts"— periods  of  time  when  he 
was  so  intoxicated  that  he  could  not 
remember  what  happened. 

As  with  many  alcoholics,  his  nutri- 
tion suffered.  Alcohol  blocks  essential 
vitamins  and  minerals,  causing  malnu- 
trition and  other  complications  and  af- 
fecting medication  that  older  people 
often  take.  Also,  many  alcoholics  fail 
to  eat  properly. 

'I  used  to  be  where  I  didn't  care  whe- 
ther I  ale  or  not,  "  he  explained.  'I 
wasn't  eating,  I  was  drinking." 

Tlirough  counseling  and  involvement 
with  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  he  said, 
he  has  regained  his  stability. 

"I  know  I  can  keep  myself  sober 
now,"  he  said.  'This  last  time,  I  almost 
lost  my  life." 


Alcohol  destroys  brain  cells  and  can 
also  cause  a  loss  of  short-term  memory. 
Some  elders  drink  so  regularly  that  they 
live  in  what  Tennyson  described  as  a 
"steady  state  of  alcohol."  These  people 
suffer  so  much  brain  damage  that  their 
senses  are  numbed,  he  said,  and  they 
can  no  longer  fimction  normally.  In  this 
fragile  state,  choking  or  overdose  can 
easily  result  in  death. 

"1  have  one  or  two  a  year  die  that 
way,"  said  Tennyson. 

The  Golden  Girls 

Dorothy  Heyman,  director  of  NMSS 
Senior  Women's  Alcohol  Program,  said 
women  alcoholics'  needs  are  different 
from  men's. 

They  tend  to  be  isolated  drinkers  and 
are  more  socially  stigmatized,"  she  said. 
They  are  not  as  comfortable  about 
seeking  services.  A  lot  of  alcoholic  treat- 
ment is  confrontive.  Many  of  these 
women  feel  powerless  and  have  low 
self-esteem.  What  they  need  is  affirma- 
tion, not  confrontation." 

Her  program  features  two  weekly 
women's  support  groups  that  meet  over 
coffee  and  snacks,  A. A.  meetings,  and 
other  social  activities. 

When  Hazel  (not  her  real  name)  first 
came  to  San  Francisco  from  the  East 
Coast,  she  felt  suicidal  and  went  to  a  city 
clinic  for  therapy.  She  was  given  a 
bag  of  tranquilizers  by  a  doctor  there, 
but  brought  them  all  back  the  next  week. 

"Since  women  are  considered  'emo- 
tional' anyway,  (doctors)  feel  they've 
done  their  job  if  they  quiet  you  down," 
said  Hazel.  "But  giving  you  a  pill  is 
like  giving  you  a  drink — you  don't 
change  yourself." 

Another  elderly  woman  echoed 
Hazel's  sentiments,  adding  that  older 
women  endure  certain  disadvantages. 
She  said  she  had  been  attending  A. A. 
meetings,  but  found  that  many  partici- 
pants were  much  younger  than  she.  "I 
felt  I  had  a  lot  to  contribute,  but  I 
wasn't  getting  much  back,  '  she  said. 
"Older  women  are  considered  totally 
worthless,  unless  as  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers who  babysit." 

Hazel  was  happy  to  find  the  "Golden 
Girls,"  an  A. A.  meeting  group  com- 
prised of  senior  women  at  NMSS. 
Group  members  discuss  issues  relevant 
to  women  alcoholics— being  isolated 
from  their  conununity,  and  being  judged 
more  harshly  for  drinking  because  they 
are  women. 

The  degree  of  shame  . .  tends  to 
make  women  hide  it  more,  which  makes 
it  worse, "  Heyman  said  of  her  clients. 

All  of  her  clients — male  and  female- 
have  low  self-esteem,  she  said,  and 
some  get  caught  up  in  a  cycle  of  depres- 
sion. The  cycle  starts  when  people  drif\k 
for  a  boost  of  confidence.  When  they 
begin  to  realize  they  have  a  drinking 
problem,  their  self-respect  plummets. 
This  in  turn  leads  to  more  drinking. 
'It's  kind  of  a  chicken-and-egg  thing," 
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At  the  Sentor  Sobriety  Club  on  Eddy  Street,  elders  lind  a  way  to  socialize  without  going 
to  bars. 


explained  Heyman.  "What  they  need 
to  do  is  forgive  themselves." 

Counselors  say  when  a  person  stops 
drinking,  it  is  necessary  to  make  changes 
and  break  former  patterns.  The  fact 
that  many  Tenderloin  seniors  live  alone 
in  residential  hotel  rooms,  said  Heyman, 
sometimes  affects  her  clients'  recovery. 

'Tor  the  most  part,  they  sit  quietly 
by  themselves,"  she  said.  'The  isolation 
can  be  really  dangerous.  It's  very  lone- 
ly and  it's  very  boring,  "  said  Heyman. 

Alma  Wallace,  58,  who  said  she 
started  drinking  when  she  was  a  teen- 
ager, has  found  that  the  Seruor  Sobriety 
Center  on  Eddy  helps  her  socialize  with- 
out goii\g  to  bars.  'Tve  cut  it  down  a  lot," 
she  said,  drawing  on  a  long  cigaret. 
"Sometimes  I  don't  drink  for  maybe  a 
week  or  two.  I've  learned  how  to  handle 
it  much  better.  I  could  slop  for  days  if 
I  wanted  to.  I  think  it's  just  a  matter  of 
self-discipline.  " 

A  senior's  anxiety  level  can  rise, 
sometimes  increasing  the  likelihood  they 
will  abuse  alcohol  when  they  have 
trouble  finding  a  decent,  affordable 
place  to  live.  After  being  disqualified 
from  living  in  a  senior  citizen  hotel, 
Mrs.  R.,  60,  was  forced  to  move  into 
what  she  called  a  "slum  hotel." 

"It  was  terrible — drugs  and  fights  all 
night  long,"  she  said.  'The  more  stress 
I  had,  the  more  I  drank.  It  was  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back." 

As  many  seniors  do,  according  to 
NMSS  counselors,  Mrs.  R.  began  using 
alcohol  as  a  kind  of  self -prescribed 
medication.  "1  used  it  as  a  substance  to 
help  me  with  sleepless  nights  and  also 
false  courage— it  will  do  that  for  you," 
Mrs.  R.  said.  'The  fears  of  dealing 
with  the  situations  as  a  sober  person 
when  you  don't  have  the  alcohol  crutch 
are  very,  very  hard." 

Mrs.  R.  now  lives  in  a  safe,  clean 
hotel  that  prohibits  alcohol  use.  She 


attends  A.  A.  meetings  every  day  and 
will  celebrate  nine  months  of  sobriety 
this  month. 

'Tm  very  proud  of  the  way  I'm  liv- 
ing," she  said.  "I've  had  excellent  assis- 
tance and  tender,  loving  care." 

Old  Habits,  Old  Friends 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  newly 
sober  people  to  do  is  sever  ties  with  old 
drinking  partners.  "Many  people  are 
not  willing  to  give  up  old  friends,"  said 
Tennyson. 

NMSS  Counselor  Cheryl  Kremer 
agreed.  "A  big  problem  is  that  the  friends 
an  alcoholic  hangs  around  with  are 
drinking  -  .  .it's  just  to  easy  to  fall  back 
into." 

Eleanor  (not  her  real  name),  73,  who 
drank  for  many  years,  has  been  com- 
pletely sober  since  Jan.  11.  Before  a 
drinking  binge  on  that  day,  she  had 
achieved  two  years  of  sobriety. 

Eleanor's  troubles  began  when  she 
retired  from  her  job  as  a  secretary,  and 
started  spending  a  great  deal  of  her  time 
with  one  particular  friend.  Together, 
they  went  on  drinking  sprees. 

"We  had  known  one  another  for 
years,"  said  Eleanor.  "I'm  not  blaming 
her,  but  I  couldn't  keep  up  with  it,  so  I 
had  to  eliminate  it.  I  had  to  give  her 
up." 

The  most  difficult  situation  for  Elea- 
nor to  deal  with  as  a  recovering  alco- 
holic is  when  she  is  happy.  "When  I'm 
elated  I  get  (in)  that  mood  to  celebrate," 
she  said.  'If  something  nice  has  hap- 
pened to  me — those  are  the  moments  I 
have  to  watch. " 

Eleanor  had  some  cautionary  advice 
for  others:  'This  alcoholism  is  some- 
thing that  slips  up  on  you.  An  alcoho- 
lic's skid  row  can  be  in  his  living  room 
—not  necessarily  the  streets." 
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One  Woman's  Story  of  Recovery 


by  Kathleen  White 

Eva  Donlin  was  almost  80  when 
she  developed  a  drinking  problem. 
Like  many  elder  alcoholics,  she 
began  abusing  alcohol  in  response  to 
the  stresses  of  aging. 

A  former  nurse,  Donlin.  now  81,  was 
housekeeper  and  caretaker  for  35  years 
for  a  man  who  became  her  dearest 
friend.  When  he  died  four  years  ago, 
Eva  turned  to  alcohol  to  ease  the  pain 
and  sadness  of  missing  him. 

"When  I  lost  him,  I  lost  everything," 
she  says.  "\  just  went  berserk.  1  did 
nothing  but  drink  —booze  and  beer." 

Sitting  in  her  Tenderloin  hotel  room, 
Eva  describes  what  it  was  like  to  de- 
velop alcoholism  late  in  life  and  how 
she  recovered. 

This  lively  woman  with  white  hair 
framing  big  eyes  and  a  ready  smile 
still  has  a  tremendous  zest  for  life,  des- 
pite hardship,  hard  work,  emotional 
loss,  theft  of  all  her  savings,  and  al- 
coholism. 

The  daughter  of  a  coal  miner,  Eva 
grew  up  in  poverty  in  the  backwoods 
of  Horseshoe  Bend,  Indiana,  where  she 
had  to  walk  five  miles  to  school.  She 
remembers  her  mother  going  out  in 


search  of  greens,  roots  and  blackberries, 
anything  wild  that  the  family  could  eat. 

'Tvly  mother  was  very  religious,"  she 
says.  'That's  where  1  learned  most  of 
my  patience." 

Music  also  helped  the  family  cope 
with  poverty.  Eva  remembers.  They 
had  an  organ  at  home,  and  soon,  she 
was  singing  in  church  recitals  and 
school  plays.  '1  managed  to  get  a  nice 
voice,"  she  says.  "1  sang  at  my  own 
commencement,  and  I  sang  over  radio 
when  it  was  in  its  infancy.  I  had  a  voice 
a  key  and  a  half  above  high  C,  like  Lily 
Pons." 

After  high  school,  Eva  worked  in  a 
bakery  to  put  herself  through  nursing 
school.  At  one  point,  she  was  private 
nurse  to  Al  Capone's  brother,  she  said, 
though  at  the  time,  she  had  no  idea  he 
was  a  gangster. 

Eventually,  she  moved  to  California 
and  began  working  as  a  nurse  and  house- 
keeper for  a  stroke  victim,  the  man  who 
was  to  become  the  most  important  per- 
son in  her  life  for  more  than  three  de- 
cades. Over  the  years  she  spent  so  much 
time  caring  for  her  patient  that  she  be- 
came isolated,  and  had  few  friends. 

When  her  employer  died,  she  recalled, 
she  handed  her  finances  over  to  one  of 
his  acquaintances.  That  proved  disas- 


GOLDEN  GATE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Sta.  #2 
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DIAGNOSED  INCURABLE? 
Get  A  Second  Opinion. 

FIRST  WEDNESDAYS 

Specially-themed  on  the  subject  of 
Spiritual  Healing  of  Disease 

Second  in  a  Series  of  four  8:00  p.m. 
Wednesday  Evening  Meetings 

September  7th 

FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST 

1700  Franklin  (comer  of  California) 
100  years  of  Christian  Healing 

(For  further  information,  call  or  visit  our 
Christian  Saence  Reading  Room,  1649  Polk  Street  673-0532) 


Eva  Donlin 


trous  because  the  man  was  a  thief  who 
took  her  life  savings  of  $76,000,  Eva 
said. 

After  that,  she  felt  she  had  nothing  to 
live  for.  "I  was  drinking  and  I  was  so 
low,  "  she  says.  "I  should  have  hidden 
the  razor  blades,  but  I  didn't.  I  sliced 
my  wrists." 

After  her  suicide  attempt,  one  of  the 
counselors  from  North  of  Market  Senior 
Services  got  Eva  into  Marshall  Hale 
Hospital's  25-day  recovery  program. 
Since  she  has  been  out,  she  has  had  no 
relapses. 

"I  don't  drink  at  all  now,"  she  says 
proudly.  "If  I  don't  take  It,  1  don't  have 
to  worry  about  it.  Alcohol  is  a  depres- 


sant. It's  stimulating  at  first,  and  you 
think  you'll  just  have  one  to  feel  better, 
but  it  doesn't  work  that  way . " 

The  many  activities  offered  for  seniors 
and  recovering  alcoholics  in  the  Tender- 
loin help  Eva  stay  sober  and  expand  her 
social  life.  In  addition  to  seeing  her 
North  of  Market  counselor  once  a  week, 
she  enjoys  meetings  and  social  activities 
with  the  Golden  Girls,  has  lunches  at 
the  Salvation  Army  Center,  and  partici- 
pates in  Suicide  Prevention's  Friendship 
Line. 

"All  these  activities  keep  my  mind 
thinking  the  right  things,"  Eva  says.  "I 
work  on  myself  all  the  time.  They  tell 
me  I  have  a  good  sense  of  humor.  If  I 
didn't,  I  couldn't  cut  the  mustard." 

She  also  does  beautiful  crochet  work, 
delicate  butterflies,  decorative  little 
chickens,  and  lacy  doilies  for  the  table 
with  an  intricate  pattern  that  spells  the 
word  "bread."  Eva  is  looking  for  a  shop 
that  would  like  to  sell  her  creations. 

Her  new  life  even  includes  starring 
in  a  movie.  She  was  recently  featured 
in  a  film  produced  by  Suicide  Preven- 
tion about  elder  abuse.  She  impro- 
vised the  script  for  several  scenes.  'They 
said  I  was  a  natural  actress,"  Eva  said, 
glowing.  "I  said,  "You're  pulling  my 
leg." 

Eva  Donlin,  who  is  living  proof  that 
it's  never  too  late  to  change  your  life, 
has  also  gone  back  to  using  her  nursing 
skills  to  help  other  people  in  the  build- 
ing where  she  lives.  "1  take  some  peo- 
ple's blood  pressure  and  temperature/' 
she  said.  'There's  one  man  in  particular 
whose  sense  of  humor  corresponds  to 
mine.  Everything  I  say,  he'll  build  up 
and  top  it.  I  told  him  we  should  get  an 
agent.  1  just  love  to  laugh  and  make 
other  people  laugh." 


Where  to  Get  Help 


INFORMATION: 


•  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  1046  Irving  St 
Open  8:30  Q.m,-5  p  m.  for  free  literarure, 
or  coll  661-1828,  which  is  a  24-hour  number. 

REFERRAL  SERVICES: 

•  Notional  Council  on  Alcoholism,  1049 
Morket  Sf  Office  open  9  o.m.-5  p.nn., 
Mon.-Fri.  by  appoinlment  only.  Coll  861-4000 
(a  24-hour  number).  Sliding  fee  scale  ($0- 
$25).  Hondicopped  accessible, 

•  Senior  Information  and  Referrol,  1182 
Market  St.  Office  open  8  o,m.-5  p.m..  AAon  - 
Fn.,  with  o  24-hour  phone  line  ot  626-1033. 
Must  be  at  leost  55,  No  fees.  English,  Chi- 
nese. Vietnamese,  Spanish  ond  German 
spoken. 

•  Pro|eet  Title  XVI,  347  Clement  Si  Open 
9  a.m. -5  p.m.  Set  up  for  people  receiving 
S.S.I,  who  have  on  alcohol  problem.  An 
appointment  is  necessory.  No  fees.  Call 
668-3630  for  more  information. 

RESIDENTIAL  PROGRAMS: 

•  Arlington  Hotel,  480  Ellis  St  Open  to  re- 
covering alcoholics,  preferobly  those  who 
have  gone  through  o  rehabilitation  program. 
Must  be  ol  least  18  and  sober,  Sliding  rent 
scole.  For  more  informotion  coll  673-9600. 

•  Bridgeway  Hotel,  242  Turk  St  Open  to 
recovering  alcoholics,  preferobly  those  who 
hove  gone  through  a  rehabilitolion  program, 
or  halfway  house.  Must  be  at  least  18. 
Rents  ronge  $85-$383.  English  and  Spanish 


Necessities  of  Life.  CaU  863-AIDS 


Al 


spoken,  Hondicopped  occessible.  For 
more  mformofion  coll  441-8277. 

•  Golden  Goto  for  Seniors,  637  South  Van 
Ness  Ave  Open  to  people  55  years  or  older 
who  hove  stopped  drinking,  for  up  to  one 
year.  Office  open  9  o,m.-5  p.m.,  Mon.- 
Fri.  Coll  626-7779  for  an  oppointmenl.  Sli- 
ding fee  scole- 

•  Delancey  Street  Foundation.  2563  Divisa- 
dero  St,  Open  to  ex-(elons,  prostitutes  and 
substonce  abusers  who  ore  sober  at  the  lime 
of  the  interview.  A  minimum  2-year  com- 
mitment is  required.  No  fees.  English,  Spa- 
nish and  French  spoken,  Coll  563-5326, 
or  386-1373  (24-hour  number)  for  more 
information. 

OUTPATIENT  SERVICES 

•  North  of  Market  Senior  Services.  300 

Golden  Gote  Ave  (tempororily).  Offers 
medical  services,  meals  and  cose  manage- 
ment as  well  as  olcohol  counseling  to  those 
55  years  or  older.  Open  9  o.m.-5  p.m.,  Mon.- 
Fri,  Sliding  fee  scale.  Hondicopped  ac- 
cessible, English,  Southeast  Asian,  Japanese 
and  Spanish  spoken.  Coll  885-2274  for 
more  information, 

•  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center.  146  Leaven- 
worth St-  Open  24  hours,  seven  doys  o  week 
to  anyone  who  is  over  18.  No  fees.  English, 
Southeost  Asian  ond  Spanish  spoken  Coll 
554-051 8  for  more  informotion, 

•  California  Counseling  Institute,  1051 
Taylor  St.  Offers  individuol  therapy  on  a 
sliding  fee  scale  that  is  no  more  than  $65. 
9  a.m. -6  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  English  and  Chi- 
nese spoken.  Coll  474-4677  for  on  op- 
pointmenl, 

•  Ozonam  Recreation  Center,  1 175  Howard 

St.  Open  9  o.m,-5;30  p.m.,  with  24-hour 
inebriate  reception  center  for  detoxification 
and  counseling.  Must  be  18  or  over.  Sliding 
fee  scole  with  $10  maximum.  English  ond 
Spanish  spoken.  Hondicopped  accessible. 
For  more  information  call  864-3057, 

SOCIAL  CENTERS: 

•  Senior  Women's  Alcohol  Program,  240 

Jones,  t/7  A  golhering  ploce  for  women  55 
or  older  who  have  a  drinking  problem 
Recreationol  events,  counseling  ond  sup- 
port groups  ore  port  of  fhe  agendo.  Coll 
771-4553  for  more  informotion. 

•  Senior  Sobriety  Center.  291  Eddy  St. 
Open  8  o.m.-4:30  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.;  and  8 
a.m. -5  p.m.,  Sot.,  Sun,  and  holidays  Any- 
one who  IS  ot  leost  55  and  sober  is  wel- 
come lo  come  into  the  center  ond  socialize 
A  $3  monihly  membership  fee  keeps  the 
center  supplied  with  free  coffee.  Coll  771- 
2133  for  more  information. 

— Stacy  Botko 
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Tenderloin  Perspectives 


Six  photographers'  images  of 
the  Tenderloin  will  be  on 
exhibit  at  the  Eye  Gallery,  1151 
Mission  Street,  beginning  August  30 
in  a  show  co-sponsored  by  Hospi- 
tality House  and  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center.  The 
photographs  will  be  juxtaposed  with 
snapshots  of  the  neighborhood  by 


long-time  Tenderloin  residents,  as 
well  as  recordings  of  Asian  home- 
lands and  refugee  camps  photo- 
graphed by  the  neighborhood's  recent 
immigrants  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Photographers  include  Geoffrey 
Hiller,  Ira  Nowinski,  Andrew  Ritchie, 
Nita  Winter,  Lance  Woodruff,  and 
Ron  Zak. 


Photo:  GeoJIrey  Hiller 


TENDERLOIN  PERSPECTIVES: 

An  Arts  &  Cultural  Celebration 

Schedule  of  Exhibitions  &  Events: 

•  Aug.  30  -  Sept.  17:  Photography  Exhibition  at  EYE  GALLERY,  1151  Mission 
Street.  Gallery  Hours:  Tues.  -  Sat.,  I2-5pm. 

•  Sept.  8,  7pm:  Films  about  the  Inner  City  at  EYE  GALLERY 

"The  Fall  of  the  I  Hotel"  •  "Both  Sides  of  the  Street  •  "Women  of  the 
Inner  City" 

•  Sept.  8  -  29:  Art  Exhibition  at  CONTRACT  DESIGN  CENTER  AT 
SHOWPLACE  SQUARE,  650  7th  Street.  Gallery  Hours:  Tues.  -  Fri., 
10-5pm.  Curator  Paul  Tomidy  of  the  Oakland  Museum  has  matched  5 
Tenderloin  artists  with  5  mainstream  Bay  Area  artists  who  have  similar 
aesthetic  conerns.  The  paired  artists  include  Joe  Sam  &  Ira  Watkins,  Brice 
Bowman  &  Frank  Phillips,  Estelie  Akamine  &  Ram  Tanwar,  Tesia  Blackburn 
&  Marco  Paredes,  Laura  Elliot  &  Alison  Fork. 

•  Sept.  9,  5-8:30pm:  Reception  at  CONTRACT  DESIGN  CENTER 
Followed  at  7pm  by  jazz,  blues  and  Southeast  Asian  music  &  dance  by 
neighborhood  performers. 

•  Sept.  15,  7pm:  Panel  Discussion  at  EYE  GALLERY 
"Photographing  &  Being  Photographed;  Ethical  Dilemmas  of  Outsiders 
Looking  In."  Panelists  include  the  photographers,  homeless  and  Tenderloin 
residents.  Co-sponsored  by  The  Tenderloin  Times  and  Hospitality  House. 

•  Sept.  28,  7pm:  Poetry  by  the  Poolside  at  the  PHOENIX  INN,  601  Eddy  Street 
at  Larkin.  Public  reading  by  authors  from  the  Tenderloin  Writers'  Work- 
shops. 


<  Untitled  oil  by  Tenderloin  artist  Ira  Watkins,  part  of  Septem- 
ber exhibit  at  Contract  Design  Center. 


A  Special  Thanks  to 
the  Carnelian  Room 
for  their  generous 
support  of  the 
Tender  Champs 
Event  in  1988 


V^e  wish  to  thank  the  following 

Cambodian  Restaurants  for  their 

contributions  toward  the 

Tender  Champs  Event: 

Angkor  Borei 

Monorum 

Angkor  Palace 

3474  Mission 

1765  Lombard 

San  Francisco 

5249  Mission 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Bayon 

Cambodian  Village 

2018  Lombard 

555  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Rafael 

Sayonn^s 

Phnom  Penh 

824  University 

631  Larkin 

Berkeley 

San  Francisco 

Angkor  Wat 

Baksei  Cham  Krong 

4217  Geary 

1770  Haighl  Street 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Congratulations  to  the 


Tender  Champs 

and  the  Tenderloin  Times 

Mayor  Art  Agnos 

Khamchunh  Louanphisuy 

The  Hon.  Carol  Ruih  Silver 

Sen   Milum  Marks 

The  Hon   Nancy  Walker 

Maureen  Marlm 

The  Hon.  Dons  Ward 

Luciiulii  Mehr.in 

The  Hoti-  Harr>  Brill 

John  Mcndelson  M.D 

The  Hon.  Jim  Gonzalez 

Janice  Mirikitani 

The  Hon,  Tcnn  Hsieh 

Father  Nazarin 

The  Hon    Kill  M.ilier 

Liem  Hull  Ni;uvcii 

The  Hon   Wendy  Nelder 

Nguyen  Nguyen 

Mark  AaronNOii 

Silcn  Nhok 

Christine  Adams 

Chieu  Phum 

Poul  E,  Anderson 

Som  Phay 

Douglas  Berl 

Bob  Prentice 

Susan  Bierman 

David  Prowler 

Janice  Bourgeois 

Marcia  Rosen 

Rene  Cazenave 

Nancy  Russell 

Kim  Chea 

St.  Anthony's  Foundaiion  Thriti  Shop  CDC 

Gene  Coleman 

Francis  Sainsniha 

Sa  Oul  Em 

Randy  Shaw 

Daria  Farr 

Vandy  Sivongsay 

Terence  Hallinan 

Sitha  Sum 

SherilT  Michael  Hennessey 

Michael  Tarbon 

Susan  Heller 

Tenderloin  Recreation  Center 

Sue  Hcslor 

Chunlhan  Tes 

Scott  Hope 

Bounchanh  Thepkaysone 

Victor  and  Lorraine  Honig 

Claudia  Viek 

Heng  Khiev 

Vu-Duc  Vuong 

Chan  Khun 

Rick  Wilkinson 

Lao  Seri  Association 

Rev.  Cecil  Williams 

Louella  Lee 

Yori  Wada 

Sally  Lilienihal 

West  Bay  Law  Collective 

Leroy  Looper 

Ian  Zetlick 

Hotel  &  Restaurant 

Employees  Union 
Local  2  congratulates 
the  Tenderloin  Times 
for  11  years  of  service 

to  the  community. 


Congratulations  to 
The  Tenderloin  Times, 
The  Tender  Champs 
And  All  the  Champions  of 
The  Tenderloin. 

SizzleE 

For  A  Fresh  Experience 


Eddy  &  Leavenworth  Streets 


Congratulations 
for  11  years  of 
service  to  the  Tenderloin 


Glide  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church 


Rev.  Cecil  Williams 


Janice  Mirikicani 


Congratulations 
from  the 

North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition 


11  years  working 
together  for  a 
better  neighborhood. 


Best  wishes 


Chinese  Community 
Housing  Corporation 

Chinatown 
Resource  Center 


391-4133  •  1525  Grant  Ave.  •  981-8645 


CONGRA  TULA  TIONS 
Tenderloin  Times,  a  great  paper! 
WE  LOVE  YOU! 

TENDERLOIN 
RECREATION  CENTER 

a  safe  place  for  children  to  play 


ASIAN,  INC. 

Congratulations  on  your 
Eleventh  Anniversary  and 
for  doing  a  great  job  in 
reaching  out  to  the 
Tenderloin. 


LARKIN  STREET  YOUTH  CENTER, 

a  multiservice  agency  for  homeless,  run- 
away and  street  youth  at  1042  Larkin  Street. 
For  youth  age  12-17.  Drop-in  center  open 

9:30  am-9:30  pm,  Monday  to  Friday  and 
1-5  pm,  Saturday. 


Congratulations  on  your  Eleventh  Anniversary. 


YO,  HAMILTON! 

No  sweat  this  time.  No  cake.  Just  our 
wishes  for  a  very 

Happy  Birthday 
September  6th. 

From  the  VYDC  Family 


 Congratulations  

Senior  Escort  Program 


Vincent  Reyes, 
Executive  Director 


Emil  DeGuzman, 
Operations  Director 


Serving: 


Bayvicw/Huntcr's  Point 
Chinatown/Nonh  Beach 
Mission 

North  of  Markci/Tcnderloin 
Poircro  Hill 
South  of  Market 
Western  Addition 


Administrative  Orficc; 

1049  Market  St.  Suite  607  •  SF  •  CA  •  94103  •  (415)  863-0303 


KTVU-Channel  2 

Extends  Congratulations  to 

The  Tenderloin  Times 
for  eleven  years  of  front  line 
journalism  in  the  Tenderloin 


Congratulations  Tenderloin  Times 

As  Bay  Area  journalists,  we  salute 

Dith  Pran  and  great  community  newspaper 

as  it  celebrates  11  years  of 

multi-lingual  muckraking. 

Katherine  Bishop 

KTVU-TV 

Katy  Butler 

KTSF-Channel  26 

Jon  Carroll,  S.F.  Chronicle 

Larry  Ue,  KRON-TV 

L.A.  Chung,  S.F.  Chronicle 

Betty  Medsger. 

Judith  Cobum 

S.F.  State  Journalism  Dept. 

Nicholas  Deluca,  KCBS-Radio 

Due  Nguyen 

El  Tecolote  Newspaper 

Frank  McCulloch,  S.F.  Examiner 

Deirdre  English 

Bernard  Ghanian,  Media  Alliance 

Robin  Evans.  S.F.  Progress 

Ruth  Passen,  Potrero  View 

Douglas  Foster, 

Rollin  Post.  KRON-TV 

Mother  Jones  Magazine 

Dawn  Garcia.  S.F.  Chronicle 

Mark  Powelson.  S.F.  Focus 

Rose  Guilbault.  KGO-TV 

Ron  Silliman,  Socialist  Review 

Herb  Chao  Gunther 

Vandy  Sivongsay. 

Blake  Hallinan 

Lao  Seriphab  Newspaper 

Adam  Hochshild 

Wendy  Tokuda.  KPIX-TV 

Larry  Kramer,  S.F.  Examiner 

Ray  Telles.  KQED-TV 

Alan  Kay.  S.F.  Bay  Guardian 

Frank  Viviano 

KTUU-TV 

Dexter  Waugh.  S.F.  Examiner 

Congratulations  on  eleven  years 
of  progressive  reporting. 
Keep  it  up...  we  need  you. 

Old  St.  Mary's  Housing  Committee 

We  serve  renters:  counseling, 
organizing,  ddvocdting. 
398-0724 


Congratulations,  Chi  Tho 
You're  Always  A  Champ  to  Us. 

From  the  VYDC  Family 


The  Recorder 

The  Bay  Area's  Legal  Newspaper 
Salutes  Four  Who  Made 
A  Difference 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
FOR  11  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


SERVING  THE  TENDERLOIN 
COMMUNITY  FOR  76  YEARS! 


220  GOLDEN  GATE 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94102 
(415)  885-0460 


Swords  to  Plowshares 

Serving  the  Veteran 
Community   since  1974 

We  congratulate  the  Tenderloin 
Times  for  a  job  well  done. 


Congratulations  to 
The  Tenderloin  Times 


Catholic  Charities 

1049  Market  •  864-7400 


Congratulations  from  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic 

e  the  wealthy  vote  their 
interests,  the  poor  often  do  not  vote 
at  all.  Rising  rents,  health  cutbacks 
and  homelessness  are  the  result. 


Your  vote  is  needed  on 
November  8th! 


The  Staff  of  the 

San  Francisco  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  Urban  Affairs  and  its  Immigrant  and 
Refugee  Rights  Project  congratulate  The 
Tenderloin  Times  and  express  their  appreciation 
for  eleven  years  of  insightful 
and  informative  reporting. 


Nyala  Restaurant 

Authentic  Ethiopian 
&  Italian  Cuisine 
Full  Bar 


open  Everyday 
11  -  2  AM 


861-0788 

39 A  Grove  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


S 

T 


s  V  II  i\  T  I  i\  n 


PIZ2ETTA    •  PANINO 


G  E  L  A  T  0 
BAR 
ITALIAN 
fl    E    S    T  A 
EAT    IN  • 
OPENS  EARLY 
524  VAN  NESS  • 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


P  A  S  Tl  C  C  E  R  I  A 
C    A    F    F  E 
EXPRESS 
\    U    R    A    N  T 
TAKE  OUT 

•  CLOSES  LATE 

NEAR  McAllister 

•  14151  861-7772 


Central  City  Hospitality  House  and 

The  Tenderloin  Times 

Express  their  heartfelt 
appreciation  to  the  members  of 

Hotel  Sales  &  Marketing  Association 

for  their  assistance  and  contributions 
to  the  Tender  Champs. 


Saint  Boniface  Parish 

and  the 

Franciscan  Friars, 

celebrating  100  years  of  service 

in  the  Tenderloin, 
salute  The  Tenderloin  Times 
on  its  11th  Anniversary 
Ad  multos  annos! 


BATTAMBANG  MARKET 


S 


i  i 


Keep  Up  the  Good  Work" 


339  Eddy  Street  •  San  Francisco.  CA  94102  •  Telephone:  (415)  474-6436 


Congratulations  to  the 
Tenderloin's  voice  of 
the  community 

The  Tenderloin  Times 

and  the 
Four  Tender  Champs 

who  make  the  Tenderloin  a 
better  place  to  live. 
Supervisor  Jim  Gonzalez 


A Special  thank  you  to  Christine 
Adams  and  the  Heart  of  the 
City  Farmers  Market  for  their  generous 
contribution  of  fruit  to  the  Tender 
Champs  Event  this  year. 


FREEU/HEELERS 


Providing  Day  on  the  Town  Outings 
for  the  V\/heelchair  Able  of 
the  Tenderloin. 

Call  552-9119  or  664-3620 
Volunteers  Welcome. 


The  Tenderloin  Times  thanks  the 
generous  sponsors  of  the  1988 
Tender  Champs  Event. 


A  Piece  of  Cake 
Bracco  Distributers 
Camelian  Room 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church 

David's  Fine  Foods 
Exhibition  Plant  and  Floral 
Fairmont  Hotel 
509  Cultural  Center 
Grace  Baking  Company 
Greyhound  Exposition  Services 

Happy  Donuts 
Heart  of  the  City  Farmers  Market 
Knight's  Catering 
Larkin  Street  Deli 
Lee  Ray  -  Tarantino 
McKesson  Corporation 


Le  Meridien  Hole! 
Nyala  Restaurant 
Pacific  Coast  Plant  and  Floral 
Polo's 
Ramada  Renaissance 
St.  Francis  Hotel 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Company 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel 

Sizzler  Steak  House 
Spuntino  Italian  Express 
Superior  Coffee  and  Foods 
The  Hotel  Sales  and  Market  Assn, 
The  Lurie  Company 
The  Women's  Building 
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Homeless  Kids  Blocked  from  School 


continued  from  page  1 

school  by  logistical  problems  and  pro- 
hibitive school  regulations  and  require- 
ments. These  problems  are  especially 
heightened  in  the  Tenderloin— the  neigh- 
borhood that  the  school  district  says 
has  the  highest  truancy  rate  in  the  city. 

Nationally,  an  astonishing  half  of  the 
nation's  estimated  500,000  homeless 
children  are  denied  access  to  education, 
according  to  the  National  Coalition  on 
Homelessness. 

Experts  who  work  with  children  and 
homelessness  worry  that  lack  of  educa- 
tion threatens  a  child's  chances  later  in 
life,  and  denies  him  or  her  contact  with 
peers  and  the  wider  community. 

The  implications  of  being  shut  out  of 

Nationwide,  250,000 
homeless  children 
are  denied  access  to 
education. 

school  are  "devastating"  said  Margaret 
Brodkin,  director  of  Coleman  Advo- 
cates for  Youth.  "We're  assuring  that 
these  kids  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  mainstream,  '  she  said.  "Any  kid 
that  isn't  getting  education  is  very  like- 
ly going  to  live  in  poverty  the  rest  of 
his  life." 

Jumping  Through  the  Hoops 

Some  of  the  city's  children  are  kept 
out  of  school  by  a  bureaucracy  that  their 
parents  find  overwhelming.  The  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District  re- 
quires a  stack  of  documentation  to  en- 
roll a  child.  Necessary  paper  work  in- 
cludes: proof  of  residency,  proof  of 
guardianship,  a  birth  certificate,  proof 
of  U.S.  citizenship,  allocation  of  units 
for  graduation  and  proof  of  immuniza- 
tion, among  other  requirements. 

"They  have  to  jump  through  so  many 
hoops  in  order  to  get  access  to  the 
schools,"  said  Pat  Cosmos,  a  social 
worker  with  the  city's  Department  of 
Social  Services.  These  are  marginal 
families.  It's  just  unrealistic." 

Frequently  moving  from  shelter  to 
shelter  and  sometimes  newcomers  to 
San  Francisco,  many  homeless  families 
have  lost  the  documentation  needed  to 
enroll  their  children  in  school,  and  ob- 
taining the  information  from  the  pre- 
vious school  can  be  time  consuming. 

It  can  take  as  long  as  six  weeks  to 
get  a  birth  certificate  from  out  of  state, 
said  Joyce  Hayes,  director  of  Children's 
Services  at  Glide  Memorial  Church.  She 
suggested  that  something  like  New- 
comers' School  for  newly  arriving  refu- 
gees is  needed  to  orient  and  funnel 
homeless  children  into  schools. 

Testing  and  placement  can  be  mad- 
deningly slow,  say  some  homeless  pa- 
rents, especially  those  who  need  special 
education  placements  for  their  children. 
While  the  school  district  is  legally  re- 


quired to  take  no  more  than  2'/i  months 
to  place  a  child  who  has  taken  all  the 
necessary  tests,  the  process  can  often 
take  longer. 

In  one  case,  Mary  Pine,  a  mother  of 
five,  had  to  wait  four  months  last  year 
to  get  her  10-year-old  son  into  an  ap- 
propriate class.  He  had  been  diagnosed 
as  emotionally  disturbed  and  hyperac- 
tive. Living  in  the  City  Center  Hotel 
for  homeless  families,  his  mother  wor- 
ried about  his  being  outside  a  structured 
environment  for  so  long. 

"I  wasn't  too  pleased  with  the  school 
district,"  said  Pine.  "My  main  concern 
was  he  was  falling  behind  in  what  he 
had  already  learned  in  terms  of  self- 
control  and  discipline." 

When  Shirley  Adams  came  to  San 
Francisco  from  Louisiana  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  with  her  three  children,  she 
tried  to  get  her  14-year-old  son  into 
Lowell,  a  school  for  advanced  students. 
Her  son  had  tested  two  years  above  his 
grade  level,  Adams  said,  showing  the 
crumpled  test  results  as  she  sat  in  her 
room  in  the  City  Center  Hotel. 

School  officials  told  her  they  couldn't 
place  her  son  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
but  he  could  take  a  placement  test  in 
the  summer  for  the  next  school  year. 
The  test  notification  never  came,  Adams 
said.  So  her  son  stayed  at  Galileo  High 
School,  where  he  became  bored  with 
school.  After  witnessing  a  stabbing  at 
school  in  the  boy's  lavatory,  he  began 
to  feel  afraid,  and  wound  up  dropping 
out  of  school. 

'It's  kind  of  a  disgusting  case,"  said 
Adams.  'T4ow  he  doesn't  have  anything 
to  do,  so  he  watches  TV,  so  he  doesn't 
get  picked  up  for  truancy,  and  then  goes 
to  play  basketball  when  school  is  out." 

School  District  Community  Relations 
Coordinator  Felix  Duag  countered  that 
the  school  district  advertises  notification 
of  test  dates  in  the  newspaper.  "We 
can't  reach  everyone,"  he  said. 

When  School's  Three  Buses  Away 

Barriers  to  education  for  homeless 
children  are  not  limited  to  the  school 
district's  rules  and  regulations.  Often 
children  have  problems  getting  to 
schools  as  far  away  as  Treasure  Island 
— one  of  the  main  schools  where  Tender- 
loin children  are  bussed.  If  a  child  misses 
the  bus,  he  or  she  often  stays  home 
rather  than  take  the  two  or  three  city 
buses  necessary  to  get  to  school. 

Although  there  are  no  schools  in  the 
Tenderloin,  the  nei^borhood  is  flar\ked 
by  a  few  elementary  schools.  But  the 
city's  desegregation  plan  requires  most 
Tenderloin  children  to  be  bussed  out  of 
walking  distance,  exacerbating  trans- 
portation problems. 

Other  children  must  sometimes  stay 
home  and  babysit  younger  siblings  while 
parents  are  at  work.  For  example,  one 
recent  Wednesday  morning  a  12-year- 
old  boy  missed  school  to  take  care  of 
his  little  brother,  who  had  missed  the 
bus  for  a  school  field  trip. 


CHINATOWN   YOUTH  CENTER 


1693  Polk  Street  (&  Qay)  San  Francisco,  94109 


•  Training 
•  Job  Placement 
Vocational  English 


For  low-income  youth  17-21  years  of  age.  Learn  skills  in 
vocational  English  and  in  other  business  fields.  Call  today  for 
more  information,  775-2636. 

Huan  luyen  viec  lam  mien  phi  cho  nhiXng  ngUOi  loi  ti/c  ihS'p 
tu6i  tu  17  den  21.  Xin  goi  ngay  horn  nay.  Dien  thoai:  775-2636. 


775-2636 


Prolonged  and  persistent  illnesses 
compound  the  problems  of  homeless 
children,  keeping  them  out  of  schools 
or  impairing  their  learning  when  they 
are  in  school,  according  to  Carol  Shel- 
lick,  a  registered  nurse  at  St.  Anthony's 
pediatric  clinic.  Common  problems  in- 
clude bronchial  colds  and  ear  infections, 
she  said. 

"If  they  can't  hear,  they  act  out," 
said  Shellick.  "It  compromises  their 
safety  and  development.  Hence,  we  see 
a  lot  of  children  with  developmental 
problems." 

Homeless  children  are  2  to  35  times 
as  likely  as  other  children  to  get  certain 
illnesses,  according  to  a  study  by  James 
Wright,  a  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Wright 
based  his  study  on  30,000  medical 
records  of  homeless  people,  one-tenth 
of  them  children,  in  16  U.S.  cities. 

He  also  found  that  homeless  children 
are  twice  as  likely  to  develop  chronic 
neurological,  heart,  and  anemia  prob- 
lems. They  are  10  times  as  likely  as 
other  children  to  have  severe  dental 
problems  and  35  times  as  likely  to  have 
lice. 

'TVlany  of  these  children  are  already 
saddled  with  problems,"  Wright  said. 
'Put  simply,  homelessness  is  not  healthy 
for  children." 

Skipping  Meals 

The  cramped  living  conditions  of 
homeless  families  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem. Often  as  many  as  five  children  and 
a  parent  are  crammed  into  a  room  nine 
feet  by  12  feet,  Shellick  said.  With  no 
kitchen  facilities,  parents  cannot  make 
balanced  and  nutritious  meals,  com- 
pounding children's  health  problems. 

A  recent  Department  of  Social  Ser- 
vices survey  of  58  homeless  individuals 
found  27  percent  of  the  children  skipped 
meals  because  of  inadequate  food  supply. 

Children  are  also  being  scarred  emo- 
tionally by  their  experience  with  home- 
lessness. "You  see  a  lot  of  expressions 
of  loneliness  and  isolation,"  said  Nancy 
Boxhill,  a  researcher  at  the  Emory  Medi- 
cal School  in  Atlanta.  "Many  of  these 
children  don't  want  to  be  seen  by  their 
classmates. " 

Shellick  said  homeless  children  are 
"stressed  to  the  max,  both  emotionally 
and  physically." 

Carol,  a  homeless  woman  with  a  9- 
year-old  son,  agreed. 

"You  know  how  children  are  when 
they  don't  have  a  place— they're  very 
naughty,"  she  said.  She  asked  that  her 
last  name  not  be  used  because  she  didn't 
want  to  attract  the  attention  of  Chil- 
dren's Protective  Services,  a  county 
agency  that  has  the  power  to  take  neg- 
lected children  away  from  their  parents. 

Carol  is  not  alone  in  her  secretive- 
ness.  Many  homeless  families  say  they 
fear  Children's  Protective  Services,  and 
so,  like  some  of  their  children,  they  try 
to  stay  out  of  sight. 

Homelessness  also  changes  the  parent- 
child  relationship.  Shelter  providers  of- 
ten preempt  the  parent's  authority  to 
discipline  children.  "You  need  structure, 
and  in  a  shelter  (parents)  can't  really 
discipline  a  child,"  said  Nancy  Messer- 
smith  of  her  3-month  slay  in  St.  An- 
thony's with  her  8-year-old  son. 

Cutting  Through  the  Red  Tape 

The  Task  Force  on  Homeless  Youth 
was  formed  last  spring  to  reduce  truancy 
among  homeless  children  and  help  "sen- 
sitize school  administration  not  to  turn 
people  away  that  come  to  their  doors," 
said  Anna  Marie  Horton,  supervisor  of 
Pupil  Services  with  the  school  district 
and  a  task  force  member .  "When 
there  are  waiting  periods,  it's  because 
the  bureaucracy  falls  down,"  she  said. 

The  task  force,  which  includes  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center,  Legal  Services  for 
Children,  Coleman  Youth  Advocates 
and  city  and  school  district  staff,  has 
recommended  the  school  district  be 
more  flexible  with  homeless  children 
by  easing  some  of  the  requirements  that 


Urban  Gardeners  Color 
The  Tenderloin  Green 


On  August  22,  Tenderloin  merctianis 
and  fesidents  dug  in  together  and  got  their 
hands  dirty,  planting  63  new  Irees  on  the 
sidewalks  of  Post.  Larkin,  Eddy.  Leaven- 
worth, and  Hemlock  streets, 

The  project  is  the  result  of  cooperation 
between  the  Concerned  Businesspersons 
of  the  Tenderloin  and  Friends  of  the  Urban 
Foresi 

Anottier  planting  will  take  place  October 
1  Anyone  interested  in  helping  out  can  at- 
tend a  meeting  Tuesday,  September  6  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  Boeddeker  Park  Recreation 
Center.  Eddy  and  Jones  streets  For  fur- 
ther information,  call  Maureen  Martin  at 
392-1015  or  Donna  Hall  at  392-8000 

keep  them  out  of  school  for  weeks  and 
even  months. 

'There  will  be  a  loosening  up  on  resi- 
dency requirements,  said  Task  Force 
chair  Madeline  Halperin,  program  dir- 
ector of  the  school  district's  Child  De- 
velopment Program,  Formerly,  the 
school  board  might  have  turned  away 
a  child  who  gave  a  shelter  or  social 
service  agency  as  their  address,  but  now 
the  school  district  will  accept  such  an 
address,  she  said. 

The  Task  Force  is  also  looking  at  such 
ideas  as  making  clean  clothes  available 
to  homeless  children  and  accompanying 
them  to  get  inoculations.  The  student 
assignment  office  at  170  Fell  Street  has 
been  designated  as  a  central  place  to 
help  homeless  parents  enroll  their  chil- 
dren and  send  away  for  necessary  docu- 
mentation. 

In  spite  of  the  Task  Force's  efforts, 
state  laws  and  regulations  still  obstruct 
homeless  children's  enrollment  in 
school,  said  Halperin,  For  instance, 
state  residency  requirements  make  it 
difficult  to  enroll  children  of  families 
who  live  in  their  cars  or  have  no  on- 
going contact  with  social  service  agen- 
cies. Health  regulations  also  prohibit 
a  child  from  entering  school  without 
proof  of  immunization. 

Another  task  force  has  formed  on  the 
state  level  to  address  statewide  barriers 
to  homeless  children's  school  enrollment. 
With  a  $370,000  budget,  they  will  pro- 
vide recommendations  and  technical 
assistance  to  districts  throughout  the 
state  on  how  to  increase  enrollment  of 
homeless  children.  But  according  to 
State  Department  of  Education  Consul- 
tant Jim  Spano,  the  state  task  force  is 
not  likely  to  change  state  residency  or 
health  laws. 

The  long-term  solution,  advocates 
say,  is  to  get  homeless  families  out  of 
shelters  or  hotels  and  into  more  stable 
housing. 

As  evictions  soar  and  the  supply  of 
low-cost  housing  dwindles,  the  number 
of  homeless  families  with  children  is 
increasing.  The  situation  is  becoming 
desperate  for  the  children,  concluded 
sociologist  Wright  at  a  San  Francisco 
conference  on  homeless  families. 

"As  long  as  there  are  homeless  adults, 
there  will  be  homeless  children,"  he 
said.  "It  took  us  30  years  to  find  out 
that  what  the  poor  need  is  money.  Let's 
hope  it  doesn't  take  us  30  years  to  rea- 
lize what  the  homeless  need  is  housing.  " 


TJVING 
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Cambodians'  Creativity  Blossoms 
In  Art  Class  for  Elders 


by  Sophath  Pak 

Inside  a  classroom  on  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  a  tape  plays  a  Cambodian 
song  about  the  tragic  events  that 
happened  under  the  Khmer  Rouge.  From 
the  wail,  the  colorfully  painted  faces, 
each  wearing  a  peaked  "gold"  crown  in 
traditional  Cambodian  style,  watch 
over  12  elderly  Cambodians  and  their 
young  American  art  teacher  as  together, 
they  create  more  masks  in  the  likenesses 
of  the  students. 

"/  am  very  proud  of  myself 
since  I  heard  people  tell  me  my 
mask-making  and  my  painting 
are  very  good. " 

Having  lived  through  the  traumas  of 
war  and  genocide  and  now  struggling 
with  the  language  and  cultural  barriers 
of  life  in  a  new  country,  many  of  these 
seniors  feel  "they  are  isolated  from  so- 
ciety or  living  behind  a  wall,"  according 
to  Silen  Nhok  of  North  of  Market  Senior 
Services,  which  sponsors  the  art  program 
along  with  the  South  of  Market  Cultural 
Center  and  the  California  Arts  Council. 

The  elderly  students  seem  to  agree 
that  this  class  has  helped  them  in  many 
ways,  including  breaking  through  their 
isolation  and  helping  them  feel  happier 
in  general. 

Most  of  these  Cambodian  seniors  are 
still  living  with  the  fear  and  despair  they 
suffered  when  Pol  Pol's  genocidal  Khmer 
Rouge  regime  i"uled  their  country  in  the 
1970s.  During  those  years,  many  Cam- 
bodians were  executed  who  had  worked 
for  previous  governmental  administra- 
tions, who  were  educated,  or  who  had 
been  religious  or  ethnic  leaders. 

"At  home  1  felt  frustrated  and  bored," 
says  Chea  San,  76,  an  advanced  stu- 
dent in  the  class.  When  he  stays  home, 
he  says,  he  always  gets  sick.  "1  miss  my 
home  town  and  all  of  my  relatives  and 
friends  who  were  kilted  by  Pol  Pot,  and 
those  who  are  still  alive  but  are  living 
back  in  Cambodia." 


When  he  is  in  class,  Chea  says,  his 
bad  memories  go  away  because  he  only 
thinks  about  what  he  has  to  do  in  class , 

Chea  very  much  enjoys  painting  and 
mask-making.  "1  am  very  proud  of  my- 
self since  I  heard  people  tell  me  that  my 
mask-making  and  my  painting  are  very 
good,"  he  says. 

And  some  of  the  admirers  of  these 
students'  work  have  backed  up  their 
praise  with  purchases,  buying  up  the 
creations  at  a  sale  and  exhibit  held  in 
the  classroom  in  July. 

"1  was  very  happy  when  my  masks 
sold  out  at  the  cost  of  $30  each,"  said 
Khuon  Siv,  55.  a  former  Tenderloin 
resident  who  recently  moved  to  the 
Mission  District.  This  program  helped 
me  a  lot.  It  helped  me  to  reduce  my 
weight,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  healthier 
now." 

Khuon  didn't  know  how  to  make 
masks  before  taking  this  class,  but  now, 
pointing  to  one  of  her  creations,  she  can 
proudly  say,  "I  made  it." 

Instructor  Mark  Knego  says  that  be- 
fore he  taught  this  class,  he  wasn't  sure 
whether  he  could  handle  it  because  none 
of  the  students  spoke  English  and  he 
knew  no  Cambodian.  But  through  the 
universal  language  of  art,  he  got  students 
expressing  themselves  in  masks  molded 
from  their  own  faces  as  well  as  in  paint- 
ings of  traditional  Apsara  dancers,  the 
classical  Cambodian  goddesses  that 
grace  the  walls  of  Angkor  Wat. 

"I  like  working  with  these  people,  " 
says  Knego.  'They  don't  just  learn  ar- 
tistic skills,  they  also  learn  English." 

Demonstrating  how  students  learn 
how  to  use  colors  while  learning  their 
English  names,  Hun  Vath,  53,  narrates 
in  English  as  he  paints,  This  is  blue, 
this  is  red,  and  this  is  black  ' 

The  program  also  includes  outings, 
bingo,  exercise,  English  practice,  and 
presentations  on  history  and  cultural 
events. 

"\  like  this  program  very  much, '  says 
Sam  Phay,  a  former  Tenderloin  resident. 
"We  had  a  lot  of  fun.  We  had  a  chance 
to  meet  each  other  and  play  bingo. '  He 


Lakhan  Om  proudly  points  to  the  mask  she  made,  using  tier  own  tace  as  a  mold,  during 
art  classes  at  the  North  ot  Market  Senior  Center. 


says  he  likes  outings  the  best  because 
he  can  take  tours  with  the  group  to 
many  places  in  the  Bay  Area  and  be- 
yond. 

"\  went  to  Yosemite  last  time,  and 
we  had  a  lot  of  fun,"  says  Sam.  "I 
haven't  had  such  a  good  time  in  13 
years." 


The  art  class  starts  up  again  in  Sep- 
tember, and  Knego  says  he  is  looking 
forward  to  the  possible  exhibition  of 
the  students'  work  somewhere  in  the 
city. 

For  more  information,  contact  Silen 
Nhok  at  885-2274. 


the  tender  side 


by  Lynn  Bratcher 

One  day  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
very  "down"  mood  and  came 
across  a  bumper  sticker  that  said 
that  a  "certain  bodily  function"  hap- 
pens: so  goes  life.  My  mood  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  living  in  the  T.L.,  it  was 
just  a  mood.  But  when  1  was  approached 
to  fill  in  for  Keith  while  he  was  on 
vacation  and  write  this  column,  I  was 
somewhat  perplexed— it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  my  views,  insights  and 
the  sounds  I  hear  concerning  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Before  I  was  asked,  I  heard  about 
yet  another  child  being  stuck  down  by 
a  vehicle  that  streaked  through  our  al- 
ready "mean"  streets  with  no  regard 
to  the  vitality  of  the  life  that  exists  here. 

1  have  lived  here  for  three  years  and 
have  heard  the  ranting  and  raving  of  so- 
called  people  who  care  but  really  have 
no  perception  of  the  "real  life"  living 
that  goes  on  from  day  to  day.  The  bla- 
tant disregard  by  these  people  for  the 
people  they  purport  to  serve  only  serves 
themselves. 

This  column  (since  1  have  read  it) 
stresses  the  good  {tender)  side  of  the 
Tenderloin,  but  there  are  so  many  rum- 
blings of  discord  that  maybe  up  to  this 
point  have  not  been  expressed , 

What  is  happenirig  at  Boeddeker  Park7 
Vandals,  tor  some  reason,  have  denied 
very  young  children  what  outer  suburbs 
deem  trivial,  i.e.  swings.  They  chopped 
ours  down  with  bolt  cutters  one  night. 
It  was  bad  enough  when  the  "powers 
that  be"  opened  the  park  without  toilet 
facilities.  Now  the  little  children  must 
suffer  again. 


I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
first  ever  Block  Captain  training  session 
last  month  that  was  held  at  Boeddeker 
Rec  Center,  where  some  of  the  people 
who  are  deeply  concerned  participated. 
How  inspiring!  The  people  who  really 
care  were  there.  Where  were  the  people 
who  claim  they  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  interview  with  other  print 
media  about  issues  that  don't  directly 
affect  the  average  low-income  resident? 
Are  they  only  feathering  their  owm  nests? 

Now  on  to  much  more  positive  stuff. 
The  park  basketball  team  has  won  the 
title  for  three  years.  They  celebrated  last 
month  at  the  Sizzler,  which  donated 
their  jerseys.  Congrats  to  TL  kids  and 
thanks  to  Richard  and  Leroy  from  the 
Sizzler.  They're  always  there  when 
someone  needs  the  support. 

More  on  the  kid  beat :  three  Tenderloin 
kids— Nancy,  Matthew  and  Neheshaa 
won  an  essay  contest  at  Glide  to  travel 
to  Washington,  D.C.  to  commemorate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  March  on 
Washington— Congrats,  Glide  Kidsl 
Facts  on  Crack,  Base  I  and  la,  will  also 
be  going  to  D.C. 

During  the  summer.  Glide  had  a  large 
turnout  of  Asian  youngsters,  mainly 
because  there  are  not  enough  activities 
or  centers  to  serve  the  TL's  growing 
children's  population.  Watch  your  PBS 
guide  over  the  coming  months— Glide 
Kids  were  recently  taped  performing 
original  raps  concerning  crack .  Go  kids! 

The  Vietnamese  Youth  Development 
Center,  which  helped  employ  79  youth 
this  summer,  held  a  summer  get  together 
last  month. 

The  child  care  centers  are  ushering 
our  future  generation  into  mainstream 
society  {i.e.  kindergarten).  TLC  has 
Penny  Do,  Nicholas  Flanagan,  Elsa  Hill, 
John  Nguyen,  Nam  Nguyen  and  Anna 


Zhao,  the  graduates  of  the  year  2000. 
Our  future  generation  will  come  from 
the  most  racially  diverse  population  in 
the  country. 

I  heard  rumors  about  a  Nuisance  Pa- 
trol {SFPD)  that  sets  out  between  3  p.m. 
and  11  p.m.  to  round  up  drunks  and 
disorderlies— but  where  do  they  put 
them?  In  detox  or  at  county  jail  for  a 
few  days?  Then  what  happens  to  them? 
The  ultimate  solution  is  not  massive 
sweeps  of  people,  hotline  hotel  rooms, 
or  housing  for  families  that  is  really  only 
suitable  for  two  people.  If  people  in 
nonprofits  are  so  concerned,  the  people 
most  affected  must  be  a  part  of  the  policy 
and  decision-making  process— not  just 
paid  lip  service. 

The  509  Cultural  Center  hosted  its 
first  monthly  birthday  party  for  kids 
ages  6  to  12  whose  birthdays  fell  during 
the  month  of  August.  This  will  be  a 
monthly  event  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
every  month — check  around  for  flyers 
and  permission  slips. 

Facts  on  Crack  Hubba  Day  talent 
shows  at  Glide  are  the  place  to  be  on 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  the  month. 
The  talent  is  fresh  and  comes  from  the 
hurt  people  experience  here  in  the  T.L. 
and  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

Glide  Church  held  a  fundraiser,  "Share 


Your  Lunch,"  at  Justin  Herman  Plaza 
last  month.  Rev.  Williams,  Assembly 
Speaker  Willie  Brown,  and  Mo  Bern- 
stein were  there.  Money  was  raised, 
but  of  course  not  enough.  Call  Glide 
to  make  a  pledge. 

The  EOC  Commodity  Food  Program 
is  now  in  the  neighborhood.  Stop  by 
the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center  or  the 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center  to 
enroll. 

There  was  more  than  one  traffic  acci- 
dent last  month,  this  one  a  fatality — 
Keith  Crier's  little  puppy.  Our  condo- 
lences. 

Gene  Reed:  Stay  healthy.  Glad  to  see 
you  around. 

I  saw  an  article  that  said  homeless 
people  would  be  hired  by  the  census  to 
make  sure  the  homeless  are  included  in 
the  next  census  count— a  good  money- 
making  opportunity. 

Final  note:  everyone  out  there,  keep 
those  positive  vibrations  flowing — 
youH  never  know  who  they  may  touch. 
We  don't  need  division  in  our  com- 
munity. It  must  stop.  We  are  entering 
the  21st  century.  We  must  work  to- 
gether to  bring  our  community  together. 

Many  thanks  to  the  powers  that  be 
for  this  opportunity  to  write  this  colunruil 


TYPESETTING  ETC. 


Hours:  10A.M  -5  P.M.  Mon.-Fri. 
Typesetting  Etc.  has  been  providing  reliable,  high-quality 
phototypeselting  for  the  budget-conscious  small  business 
and  social  service  organization  since  1983.  We've  handled 
the  Tenderloin  Times  for  most  of  this  decade  and  look 
forward  to  continuing  our  relationship  into  the  next  century! 
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Kids  Brush  Up  on  Lions 
At  TL  Paint-A-Thon 


by  Dennis  Sheridan 

The  'Paint-A-Lion  Paint-A-Thon" 
was  a  roaring  success  last  month 
as  more  than  100  children  came 
out  in  force  to  paint  lions  on  the  wails 
of  the  Tender  Lion  Family  Program's 
center  at  875  O  Farrell  Street. 

Throughout  the  day,  groups  of  chil- 
dren 4  to  17  years  old  worked  on  mu- 
rals depicting  lions  caring  for  their 
young  as  symbolic  of  the  name  and 
the  purpose  of  the  center. 

The  Tender  Lion  Family  Program  is 
a  psychotherapy  outpatient  clinic  for 


children  ages  4  to  17  and  their  families 
in  the  Tenderloin  and  South  of  Market, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  area. 

Many  of  the  Tenderloin's  6,000  chil- 
dren are  at  risk  of  being  physically  or 
sexually  abused  by  adults  who  are 
stressed  by  poverty  or  adjustment  to  a 
new  country. 

This  is  an  extremely  needy  popula- 
tion," said  Program  Director  Cathy 
Reimers.  "We  are  the  first  step  in  help- 
ing these  families  out." 

According  to  counselor  Alice  Tsoi, 
these  children  are  often  from  depressed 
or  restrictive  environments  and  are  at 


New  to  you 

Second  Hand  Fashions 


St.  Anthony's  Thrift  Sh 
111  Golden  Gate  Ave 

between  Jones  &  Leavenworth 
863-4512 
10  ani-3  pm 

Come  in  for  our 
weekly;  specials. 


Heart  0/  the  City 


FARMERS 
MARKET 


OPEN  WEDNESDAY 
FRIDAY  AND  SUNDAY 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 
At  Civic  Center 

FOOD  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 
FARM  FRESH  PRODUCE! 


greater  risk  for  severe  emotional  prob-       Coimseling  is  available  in  Vietnamese, 


lems  in  the  future. 

'This  is  an  opportunity  for  self- 
expression,"  said  Tsoi,  "to  break  down 
the  barriers  through  art  and  let  out 
some  emotion." 


Cantonese,  Mandarin,  Spanish,  Taga- 
log,  as  well  as  English.  No  one  is  re- 
fused service  due  to  inability  to  pay. 
For  further  information,  call  885-0555. 


FIREFIGHTING 

A  challenging 
career  opportunity. 

Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 
$32,724  to  start. 

APPLICATIONS 
NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Call  826-9545  today 

for  information  and 
nearest  location 
to  apply. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A 
SECTION  8  HOUSING 
VOUCHER? 

or  a  Certificate  for  Housing  issued 
by  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority? 

Only  one  person  units  available 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  nice  place  to  live,  we  are 
centrally  located  to  dov^ntown  shopping,  near  the  Civic 
Center,  Opera  House,  Museums,  Main  Branch  Library 
and  the  Farmers'  Market. 

Your  rent  includes  utilities  and  we 
have  24  hour  staffing. 

Please  come  to  see  us  or  call 


WHITEHALL  APARTMENTS 

331  Turk  St.,S.F.,CA  94102 


HVENTS/ARTS 
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EXITheatre's  "Staged  Readings" 
Take  Audiences  Behind  the  Scenes 


by  Sherry  Williams 

What  does  a  play  look  like  be- 
fore it's  bom,  when  the  writer, 
director  and  actors  aren't  quite 
finished  with  it? 

EXITheatre's  '  Staged  Readings"  series 
has  been  providing  audiences  with  some 
interesting  answers  to  that  question 
and  entertaining  them  at  the  same  time. 
Staged  Readings '  give  authors  and 


Dance  At 
The  Lab 


Re.d  -ji  isnips.  science  anc  America  are  the 
suDi--  of  "The  Sandman  Offensive," 
perif'i  ,ed  by  Ricky  Lynn  and  ttie  Rangers 
at  ine  Lab.  1805  Divisadero  at  8  30  p  m, 
onSepi  9  and  10  Tickets  are  $6  00 


playwrights  the  chance  to  see  their  works- 
in-progress  come  alive  in  a  theater,  at 
the  same  time  offering  directors  the  op- 
portunity to  practice  their  craft.  These 
readings  are  minimally  rehearsed  for  the 
most  part,  and  the  actors,  sometimes 
dressed  in  street  clothes,  sometimes  in 
costume,  carry  scripts  around  on  stage 
to  guide  them  through  their  roles. 

This  is  really  fun  for  the  audience 
because  you  get  a  sense  of  what  goes 
on  "backstage  "  in  the  creative  process 
—how  a  play  looks  before  it's  all  pulled 
together.  The  audience  is  encouraged 
to  stay  afterwards  to  give  their  feedback 
on  how  well  the  production  is  working 
and  what  changes  they  might  suggest. 

EXlTheatre  deserves  praise  for  enga- 
ging their  audiences  this  way,  as  well 
as  for  bringing  together  actors,  direc- 
tors and  writers  from  the  Tenderloin 
and  other  communities.  And  all  this  for 
just  $2  a  pop! 

Artistic  Director  Christina  Augello 
has  chosen  to  stage  readings  of  a  wide 
variety  of  works.  1  can  say  that  the  two 
nights  I  attended  these  readings,  I  was 
not  disappointed.  Each  reading  provided 
a  stimulating  view  of  another  person's 
slice  of  life. 

I  found  'The  Rain  m  Spain,"  written 
by  Tenderloin  poet  and  writer  Mary 
Tallmountain  and  directed  by  Tracy 
Ward,  very  moving.  In  this  play.  Tall- 
mountain  tells  the  story  of  an  older  ac- 
tress who  retreats  into  her  past,  rather 
than  face  the  humiliation  of  being  for- 
cibly committed  by  the  state  to  a  nur- 
sing home. 

On  the  same  night.  Tenderloin  play- 
wright Alfred  Robinson  s  'Noh  for  a 
Lost  Cafe  on  the  Yalu  River"  was  staged, 
evoking  moods  and  feelings  in  an  ab- 
stract and  meaningful  way,  at  the  same 
time  defying  conventional  interpretation. 


ANNOUNCING 
OUR 

SENIOR  CITIZENS' 
PROGRAM 


With  Sizzlers"  special  discount  card,  Senior 
Citizens  can  purchase  items  from  the  Senior 
Citizens'  menu  or  the  regular  menu  and  get  20% 
off  all  day  Monday  and  all  day  Wednesday. 
Plus,  get  20%  off  2:00  to  5:00  PM  every  day 
(including  Sunday). 

This  discount  is  not  good  with  other  discounts 
or  coupons. 

This  program  is  available  at  the  San  Francisco 
Sizzler  at  Eddy  and  Leavenworth,  where  all 
profits  benefit  low  cost  housing. 

Ask  the  manager  for  your 
Senior  Citizens  card  today. 


Sizzler 


Steak  •  Seafood  •  Salad 

Eddy  and  Leavenworth  Streets 
San  Francisco 


Robinson's  play  was  directed  by  Daniel 
VVexler. 

I  found  these  pieces  so  interesting 
that  I  decided  to  return  another  night 
for  the  performance  of  'Slow  Blood  Kill 
Zone,"  a  complex,  ambitious  work  with 
an  anti-military  theme,  written  and 
directed  by  Mel  Clay. 

My  apologies  to  Tenderloin  play- 
wright Perry  Hill  for  missing  his  'T)oom 
for  the  Groom, "  directed  by  Kieran  Sala; 
as  well  as  "Godspell— An  Adaptation," 
written  and  directed  by  Lisa  Coussell . 

On  Saturday,  September  3,  at  8:00 
p.m.  the  last  performance  of  the  "Staged 
Readings"  series  will  be  Kieran  Sala's 
"Blood  on  the  Moon,'  directed  by  )eff 
Thompson,  Tickets  are  $2. 

This  fall.  EXlTheatre  will  perform 
lonesco's  The  Bald  Soprano,"  with  pre- 
views on  September  29  and  30  for  $2. 
Opening  night  is  October  1,  and  the 
play  will  run  through  October  22,  with 
all  performances  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays.  Tickets 
are  $5  on  Thursdays,  $6  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays. 

EXlTheatre  is  located  at  366  Eddy 
Street.  For  information,  call  956-4530. 


The  Hilman  per(ormed  last  month  m 
Boeddeker  Park  as  part  of  the  4th  Annual 
Summer  Music  Series 


Classifieds 


Program  Director 

For  Asian  Women  s  Shelter,  a  new 
agency  lor  battered  Asian  women  and 
their  children.  Must  have  fluency  in  an 
Asian  language  and  experience  in  coun- 
seling, advocacy,  program  development. 
Salary  $21,000  to  24.000.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to: 
AWS 
Box  19 
3543  18th  St 
S.F  .  OA  94110 


Hotel  Manager  Wanted 

72  units,  licensed  transient.  South  ol 
Market  location.  Salary  open  or  will 
consider  lease  tor  manager  Reply  with 
experience  to  Vernon  Number.  1390 
Market  #301.  S.F..  CA  94102. 

Employment  Opportunities 

Goodvi'ill  Industries  has  openings  for  a 
variety  of  jobs.  Most  require  lifting  of 
50  lbs.  We  offer  steady  Vkfork,  Start  at 
$4.25''hour  plus  benilits.  Advancement 
opportunities. 

Apply  at  980  Howard. 


Free 
Life  Insurance 


Come  to 
Candlestick  Park 
September  24th 
and  leam 
CPR.,. 
Free! 


Sessions  begin  at 
8:.^0.<):30&  I0.30am 

Enter  Lot  C 
between  gales  E  &  F 

All  panicipanls  will  receive 
a  coupon  for  2  tickets 
loa  1989  Giants  game 

More  information 
1-800-447-1107 

Giants  vs.  Dodgers 
1:05pm 


KQO-TVd 


Mikt  AldrcM 

Sin  fT«Knc(i  Giani* 
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Kids  Get  Into  the  Act 
In  YMCA  Youth  Show 


Backed  up  by  a  chorus  ot  suppofi,  Melonee  Lynne  Hall,  a  young  participani  of  the 
Central  YMCA's  Club  Hub  Bub  Summer  Spectacular,  belts  out  a  song  in  a  perlor- 
mance  for  parents  on  August  26 

The  summer  program  tor  kids  5  to  12  years  old  helps  Irght  the  "Ihere's-nothing-lo- 
do-blues"  with  swrmming.  aerobics,  and  creative  activities. 


calendar 


compiled  by  Josh  Brandon 

Special  Events 

Tuesday,  September  6: 

Tender  Champs  Awards  and  Dinner:  In 

honor  of  four  people  who  mode  a  differ- 
ence in  the  Tenderloin,  with  Moyor  Agnos 
and  Cambodian  journalisl  Oith  Pron  os  feo- 
tured  speakers.  Green  Room,  Wor  Memorial 
Opera  House,  401  Von  Ness.  5-8:30  p.m. 
Call  776-0700  for  tickets  ond  information, 
Tuesday.  September  6:  Orgonizationol 
meeting  of  Frier^ds  of  the  Urban  Forest. 
Boeddeker  Pork  Recreotion  Center,  7:30 
p.m.  Plant  trees  in  the  Tenderloin  Co-spon- 
sored by  Concerned  Busmesspersons  of  the 
Tenderloin  ond  North  of  Market  Ptonnpng 
Coalition,  Coll  Cheryl  Kollin  at  5-13-5000, 


Maureen  Martin  at  392-1015,  or  Donna  Hall 
at  392-8000. 

Friday,  September  9, 16,  23  and  30: 
Prenotol  Class  in  Cantonese:  For  expectant 
mothers  and  fathers.  Leorn  about  nutrition, 
labor,  delivery,  hospital  procedures,  and 
the  first  two  weeks  after  delivery.  Classes 
at  Health  Center  #4,  1490  Mason  Street, 
Coll  558-3158  to  register.  $1  donation  fee, 

Saturday,  September  10  and  1 1 : 
American  Indian  Trade  Fair  and  Exposition: 

Northern  California's  only  oH-lndion  event, 
celebrates  Indian  culture  in  art,  dance, 
food  ond  song.  Civic  Center  Plaza,  10  a.m.- 
6  p.m.  Free. 

September  9,  10,  11:  Ploy:  "Forgoiien 
People  Voyage  lo  Comelot,"  o  play  about 
homelessness  by  Barbaro  Neol  ond  Rooul 
Wigmon  and  directed  by  Keith  Grier,  Zephyr 
Theater,  25  Van  Ness,  8  p.m.  on  Sept,  9 
ond  10,  2:00  p.m.  on  Sept.  11,  Tickets  $25 
thru  BASS. 


Saturday,  September  10: 
Chess  Tournament  for  the  Homeless:  Hos- 
pitality House.  146  Leavenworth  St.,  10  a.m. 
Fifty  homeless  and  low-income  Tenderloin 
residents  will  vie  for  Isi,  2nd.  and  3rd  prizes. 
For  more  information,  contact  Joe  Wilson 
at  776-2102, 

Thursday,  September  15: 

4th  Annual  Boy-to-Breakfast  Senior  Walk: 

For  those  60  or  older  who  en|oy  exercise 
and  entertainment.  At  Bondshell  in  Golden 
Gate  Pork,  Big  Bond  music  ot  9  a,m.  1  -  and 
3-mile  wolks  ot  10  a.m.  Breakfast  served 
after  the  walk  $2  preregistrotion  Coll 
626-1033  for  detoils, 

Friday,  September  16,  17,  22.  23  and  24: 
Drama  Debut:  "Joan  of  the  Tenderloin,"  a 
tale  of  o  homeless  woman  with  vision  and 
voice  who  clashes  with  o  reol-estote  deve- 
loper. Theoter  Rhinoceros.  2926  16th  Street, 
8:30p.m  Coll  861-5079for  tickets, 
Saturday,  September  17  and  24: 
Volunteer  Training  in  Aging:  For  those  in- 
terested in  coring  for  the  elderly,  Dorothy 
Day  Community,  54  McAllister,  9  a.m. -noon. 
Free. 

Sunday,  September  18: 

10th  Annual  "De  Las  Americas"  Festival: 

Trovel  through  the  sights,  sounds  and  gour- 
met tastes  of  Centrol  and  Latin  Americo 
m  o  family-style  12-block  party.  Begins  ot 
11  o.m.  till  6pm    ot  24th  and  Mission 
Coll  826-1401  for  details 
Tuesday,  September  20,  22,  27  ond  29: 
Tenant  Volunteer  Trolnlng:  Tenant  counselors 
trained  at  SF  Tenants  Union.  558  Copp  Street, 
7-9:30  p,m.  Contact  Chris  Mortinez  at  282- 
5525  for  details  Free. 
Sunday.  September  25: 
Tenderloin  Kids  Birthdoy  Bash:  For  all  Ten- 
derloin children  aged  5-12  who  have  a 
September  birthdoy.  Coke,  ice  cream,  and 
entertainment  provided   by  509  Cultural 
Center,  Party  begins  at  1:30  p.  m,  ot  509  Ellis 
Street.  Phone  282-2514  for  details  before 
ottending.  Free. 

MONDAYS 

Morning  Support  Group:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate.  9-10  a  m. 
Coll  554-0518  for  details.  Free. 
Support  Group  (or  Older  Gay  Men:  60  yeors 
or  older.  Sponsored  by  Operotion  Concern/ 
GLOE  1853  Market  St.,  7-9  p.m.  Coll  626- 
7000,  Free. 

Life  Drawing  Workshops:  Hospitality  House 
at  146  Leavenworth  St  .  7-10  p,m.  Free. 

TUESDAYS 

Information  Exchange:  For  women  with 
AIDS  or  ARC  S  F  AIDS  Foundation.  25  Von 
Ness,  6ih  floor,  2-3  p  m  Free. 
Silkscreen  Workshop:  Hospitality  House  ot 
146  Leavenworth  St,,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 
NOW  Meeting:  Addresses  women's  issues 
every  third  Tuesday  Women's  Building. 
3583  18th  St  Coll  929-1865  for  time.  Free. 

WEDNESDAYS 

Explorotorlum:  This  hands-on  science  and 
"wonder"  exhibit  is  for  "children"  of  oil 
ages.  At  3601  Lyon  St.  Free  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  and  every  Wednesday 
evening  after  6  p.m. 

De  Young  Museum  and  Legion  of  tlonor: 

Art,  cultural,  and  historical  displays.  Free 
first  Wednesday  each  month  and  every 
Saturday  10  o.m. •noon. 
Crime  Abotement  Committee:  First  Wednes- 
doy  of  every  month  Cadillac  Hotel  Ball- 
room, 380  Eddy  St  .  1  p.m.  Free. 
Rhythm  Band:  For  seniors.  481  O'Forrell, 
9 :30a,m  Free. 

North  of  Market  Housing  Committee:  Works 
to  educate  Tenderloin  tenants  ond  to  improve 
building  conditions.  308  Eddy  St.,  11  o.m. 
Free. 

Single  Parents  Support  Group:  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate  Ave,. 
1-2  p.m.  Coll  554-0518  for  detoils.  Free. 
Tenderloin  Police/Community  Relotions 
Committee:  First  Wednesday  of  every  month 
Cadillac  Hotel  Ballroom,  380  Eddy,  1  p.m. 
Matinee:  Afternoon  of  movies,  discussion 
ond  refreshments  for  gay  seniors.  Sponsored 
by  Operation  Concern/GLOE/North  of  Mar- 
ket Senior  Services,  363  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
(new  location).  2:15-4  p.m.  Col!  626-7000 
for  detoils.  Free. 

Writer's  Workshop  for  Older  Lesbians  and 
Coy  Men:  50-*-  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/GLOE.  1853  Market  St.,  6-8  p,m. 
Coll  626-7000.  Free. 

THURSDAYS 

Quilting   Classes:    Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gole,  9-11  o.m.  Free. 
Veteran's  Open  House:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  11  a.m.- 
2  p.m  Free. 

Cooking  Tips:  Groat  lips  on  simple,  nutri- 
tionol  meals  through  lectures  ond  demon- 
strations, Storts  at  n  a,  m,  at  Central  YMCA. 
220  Golden  Gote  Ave  Free. 
Older  Gay  Men's  Friendship  Group:  60+. 
Sponsored  by  Operofion  Concern/GLOE,  71 1 
Eddy  St,,  every  other  Thursdoy,  2:45  p.m. 
Coll  626-7000  for  info.  Free. 


Pottery  and  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hospi- 
tality House  ot  146  Leavenworth  Si.  7-10  p.m. 
Free. 

FRIDAYS 

Women  Writers'  Workshop:  For  women 
working  or  living  in  the  Tenderloin  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  318  Lea- 
venworth, 930-1 1  a  m.  Free. 
Women's  Day:  Rap  groups,  sociolizing,  o 
chance  to  meet  other  women  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center.  191  Golden  Gote,  11  a.m.- 
7  p,  m  Free. 

Open  Discussions:  Discuss  world  affairs  and 

current  events  with  others.  From  1-3  p.m. 
at  Central  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
Free. 


Prenatal  Classes  in  Contonese:  For  expec- 
tant mothers  and  fathers.  Topics  include 
nutrition,  preparation  for  labor  and  delivery, 
hospital  procedures,  and  the  first  two  weeks 
after  delivery  Health  Center  #4,  1 490  Mason 
St,  2  p.m. -4  p  m.  every  Friday  in  June. 
Call  558-3158  to  register.  $1  donation. 
Chess  Club:  For  children  of  ALL  ages,  Main 
Children's  Room  ot  Civic  Center  (Mom  Li- 
brary), 3-6  p.m.  Free. 

SATURDAYS 

Legal  Advice  and  Referral  Clinic:  Experi- 
enced lowyers  give  legal  advice  to  clients 
on  a  wolk-in  basis  Public  Library  {Mom 
Branch)  ot  Larkin  &  McAllister  2nd  Saturday 
of  every  month  throughout  yeor.  10  a  m  - 
1  p.m.  Free. 

Painting  Workshop:  Hospitolity  House  at 
1 46  Leavenworth  St  ,  1  -  5  p  m  Free. 
Writer's  Workshop:  Open  lo  the  public, 
child  core  provided   509  Culfurol  Center, 
509  Ellis  St, ,  2nd  and  4lh  Solurdoy  of  every 
month,  4  30-7  p  m.  Free. 
More  A. A.:  Lyric  Hotel,  1 40  Jones  St.  ,5pm 
Free. 

Performance  Fest:  Music,  comics,  poets 
509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St  ,  8-11  p  m 
Free. 


Circus  Comes 
To  Town 


Make*A"Circus  brought  the  glamor  and 
excilemeni  ol  silent  movie-making  to 
Boeddeker  Park  on  August  28.  with  Its 
production  of  "Quiet  on  the  Set,  "  which  in- 
cluded the  antics  ot  a  giant  25  foot  purple 
squid  named  Mr  Squidly. 

After  the  main  performance,  Tenderloin 
children  got  a  chance  to  try  their  hand  at 
juggling,  clowning,  stilt-walking,  and  acro- 
batics under  the  guidance  ol  Make'A'Cir- 
cus'  talented  cast 

The  tree  circus  group  closed  its  day  in 
Boeddeker  with  "A  Cast  of  Thousands." 
a  joint  performance  by  the  circus  and  the 
scores  ol  Tenderloin  kids  who  look  a  work- 
shop in  circus  skills  that  day. 


END  OF 
YOUR  BUDGET? 
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Farmers  Market  to  Cut  Back 
One  Day,  Beefs  Up  Security 


by  Stacy  Basko 

Changes  are  in  store  for  the  Heart 
of  the  City  Farmers  Market  at 
United  Nations  Plaza,  including 
new  security  measures  and  a  cutback  in 
the  days  and  hours  it  operates. 

Although  the  new  hours  are  still  un- 
decided. Market  Manager  Christine 
Adams  said  that  October  28  will  be  the 
last  time  the  market  will  be  held  on  a 
Friday.  The  market  currently  operates 
Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sundays. 

Farmers  Market  shoppers  interviewed 
by  the  Times  said  they  didn't  want  to 
see  the  market  lose  a  day,  while  local 
merchants  for  the  most  part  are  glad  to 
see  a  day's  worth  of  competition  go. 
The  farmers  are  divided  on  losing  the 
Friday  market. 

Fridays  were  never  a  big  day  at  the 
market,  Adams  said.  Approximately  20 
farmers  come  to  sell  their  products  on 
Fridays,  while  Sundays  and  Wednes- 
days draw  70  to  80. 

"How  can  a  real  producer  go  to  a 
farmers'  market  three  times  a  week?" 
said  Adams.  "Who's  working  the  land? 
That's  why  it  never  got  filled  up  on  Fri- 
days." 

Adams  also  said  that  'oversaturation" 
was  a  problem  at  the  market.  With  three 
market  days,  she  said  farmers  noticed 
a  drop  in  sales  on  Wednesdays  and 
Sundays,  which  used  to  be  the  two  big- 
gest days. 

Another  reason  for  the  reductions 
was  security.  Adams  said  people  often 
took  produce  without  paying  and  that 
"drunks  and  pickpockets"  were  a  prob- 
lem. 

Referring  to  problems  with  some 
homeless  people,  Adams  said,  'The 
people  who  think  this  is  their  front  room 
— 1  wish  they  would  understand  this  is 
a  business." 

Adams  recently  hired  a  uniformed 
guard  to  patrol  the  plaza  on  market 
days  and  keep  panhandlers  from  dis- 
turbing shoppers.  The  new  guard,  Leo- 
nard Priestly,  said  he  acts  more  as  a 
deterrent  than  anything  else.  "We  do 
have  a  few  people  that  are  a  little  men- 
tally disturbed,"  he  said.  They  see  me 
coming  (and)  quiet  down." 

Although  some  homeless  people  in 
the  plaza  get  rowdy  after  drinking  and 
smoking  too  much,  Adams  said,  she 
and  the  farmers  often  hire  other  home- 
less people  to  help  set  up  and  break 
down  booths  and  sweep  up. 

Simeon  Blenco,  who  is  homeless, 
works  as  a  sweeper  all  three  market 
days,  and  after  15  months  there  he  is 
considered  a  regular. 

"I  respect  this  job,"  said  Blenco,  who 
does  not  want  the  market  to  close  on 


Fridays.  'It  will  throw  me  off  a  lot.  This 
is  my  surviving  end." 

A  Budding  Controversy 

Flower  seller  Eva  Mellow  is  among  a 
number  of  farmers  who  do  not  want  the 
Friday  market  to  close.  "Friday's  the 
best  day,"  she  said.  "We'll  lose  a  lot." 

Jeff  Pope,  who  sells  fruit  and  nuts  at 
the  market,  said,  "If  they  close  the  Fri- 
day market,  they  may  as  well  close  on 
Wednesday."  His  co-worker  Jeannie 
Briggs  added,  "Friday  is  twice  as  busy 
as  Wednesday  or  Sunday.'" 

On  the  other  side  is  Stella  Borlongan, 
who  has  been  selling  vegetables  for  a 
year.  ""It's  better  to  close,"  she  said. 
""Friday,  not  many  customers  are 
coming." 

Mario  Busalacchi,  who  also  sells 
vegetables,  commented  "(Friday's)  a 
really  good  day  for  me,  but  still,  if  you 
want  to  be  fair,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
that  are  not  benefiting  from  it.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  smaller  farmers,  can't 
make  it  here." 

Ed  Hullana,  a  farmer  and  member  of 
the  Fanners  Market  Board  of  Directors, 
said,  "1  think  the  Friday  market  should 
be  closed — it  drains  from  the  two  mar- 
kets we  have  already.  This  whole  plaza 
would  be  full  (of  customers),  but  now 
it  s  thin.  " 

Customers  interviewed  by  the  Times 
want  to  see  the  Friday  market  continue. 
"It's  great  to  have  it  here  on  Friday," 
said  Cydny  Eisner,  "  Sometimes  I  can't 
make  it  on  a  Wednesday.  I  do  most  of 
my  shopping  here."' 

Tenderloin  resident  John  Wheeler 
agreed.  'The  fresh  stuff  you  want  to 
come  out  and  get  every  day,"  he  said. 
"I  think  Friday  is  an  important  day — 
it's  a  weekday,  a  payday." 

For  the  most  part,  local  merchants 
welcomed  the  Friday  market's  closing. 
Hanna  Nguyen  has  owned  and  operated 
Nhu  Produce  Market  on  Larkin  Street 
for  six  years.  She  said  the  Farmers 
Market  doesn't  have  much  impact  on 
her  business  because  she  has  built  up  a 
steady  clientele.  But  she  said  that  many 
of  her  customers  go  to  the  Farmers 
Market  first  because  the  prices  are  lower. 
"Sometimes  it's  (busy),  sometimes  it's 
slow,"  she  said.  "It's  good  for  my  busi- 
ness for  them  to  close  on  Friday.  " 

Dianne  Clohessy,  former  owner  of 
Heartthrob's  Flowers  on  Market  Street, 
said  the  market  had  an  impact  on  her 
business,  which  was  definitely  slower 
on  market  days. 

'Real'  Farmers  or  Wholesale  Dealers? 

Many  neighborhood  florists  feel  it  is 
unfair  that  farmers  are  selling  flowers 


VIETNAM  II 

Seafood  Restaurant 

Serving  Vietnamese  and 
Chinese  Cuisine 


offers  fresh 


Lobster  •  Oyster  •  Crab 
Fish  •  Clam  Dishes 

Discount  for  Parties  &  Banquets 
Beers  &  Wines 


open  for  Lunch  &  Dinner 
10  AM  —  10  PM 


701  Larkin  St. 
885-1274 


to  the  public  at  the  wholesale  price  most 
retailers  pay  for  them.  These  florists 
said  they  didn't  believe  the  farmers  really 
grow  the  flowers  they  sell  at  the  market. 

Charging  that  the  flower  sellers  at  the 
Farmers  Market  are  actually  wholesale 
dealers,  Michael  Nadile,  one  of  the 
owners  of  Tenderloin  Petals  on  Hyde 
Street,  said,  "I'm  not  a  radical  person, 
but  when  they  took  away  my  business 
on  Fridays,  that  really  hurt." 

He  and  other  flower  merchants  said 
the  Farmers  Market  flowers  are  pack- 
aged the  same  way  they  are  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Flower  Mart,  where  most  retailers 
buy. 


catin'  the  loin 


by  Preston  Brady  111 

Mrs.  Edwards  Coffee  Shop 

405  Taylor  Street 

Phone:  776-3376 

Daily:  7:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

I try  to  find  the  restaurants  in  the 
Tenderloin  which  are  not  only  spot- 
less and  bright,  but  also  serve  great 
food.  Mrs.  Edwards  Coffee  Shop,  which 
has  the  down-home  feeling  of  old  San 
Francisco,  is  one  of  these  places. 

Twenty  minutes  at  the  counter  and  I 
knew  the  names  of  all  the  waitrresses, 
plus  Peg,  who  whips  out  Crade-A  break- 
fasts and  lunches. 

Located  in  a  comer  of  the  Hotel  Cali- 
fomian,  Mrs.  Edwards  is  usually  packed 
with  out-of-towners,  with  a  few  dedi- 
cated locals,  like  Ray,  sprinkled  in.  The 
staff  lights  up  when  he  sits  down  at  the 
counter  and  orders  a  bowl  of  homemade 
soup  ($1.65).  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
when  he  retires  to  Florida.  A  man  who 
enjoys  photography,  trains,  and  fishing 
has  to  be  popular  in  a  coffee  shop  whose 
menu  declares  it  has  been  "Operated 
by  the  same  Mrs.  Edwards  since  1955," 
and  then  asks,  "How  about  that?" 

If  you're  a  breakfast  eater,  I  recom- 
mend you  try  the  Hash  Californian 
($4.75),  which  includes  corned  beef  hash, 
a  fried  egg,  plenty  of  freshly  sliced 
tomatoes,  and  toast  with  jam.  Or  get 
Peg  to  pour  some  batter  on  the  waffle 
iron  and  treat  yourself  to  an  old  Dutch 
favorite  ($2.75).  At  the  same  price,  the 
hot  cakes  are  also  very  good,  and  either 
can  be  ordered  with  ham,  bacon  or  sau- 
sage for  $4.75. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
VIDEO 

We  rent  Video  Movies  only  to  our 
neighbors  in  the  Tenderloin 
and/oi  Lower  Nob  Hill  without  credit 
cards  or  phony  membership  fees. 

764  GEARY 
776-0848 


Because  of  the  complaints.  Market 
Manager  Christine  Adams  said  she  had 
the  Farmers  Market  flower  sellers 
checked  out  and  received  proof  that 
they  grow  their  own  products. 

Eva  Mellow,  who  sells  flowers  and 
produce  at  the  Farmers  Market,  denied 
the  florists'  allegations,  saying  every- 
thing she  sells  is  grown  on  her  son's 
land.  Her  family  has  proven  many  times 
they  grow  their  own  flowers,  she  stated. 
'They're  always  makir\g  trouble  for  us," 
she  said.  'They're  jealous  of  our 
business." 


For  those  who  prefer  to  eat  lightly  in 
the  morning,  Mrs.  Edwards  offers  a 
continental  breakfast  of  freshly  squeezed 
orange  juice;  a  choice  of  toast,  danish 
or  muffln;  and  coffee  or  tea  ($2.95). 

For  just  $3.95,  the  lunch  menu  at  Mrs. 
Edwards  includes  sandwiches  like  the 
turkey  melt,  patty  melt  and  the  Cold 
Digger's  Delight— ham  and  cheese 
grilled  on  whole  wheat  with  a  side  of 
cole  slaw.  According  to  a  woman  sitting 
next  to  me  at  the  counter,  the  freshly 
baked  homemade  apple  pie  ($1 .65)  was 
delicious. 

At  Mrs.  Edwards,  there  is  waitress 
service  at  the  counter,  but  customers 
who  sit  at  tables  order  at  the  counter 
and  pick  up  their  own  food.  If  you  come 
here  after  3:00  p.m.,  you  will  find  Mrs. 
Edwards  has  gone  home  for  the  day. 

Mrs.  Edwards  Coffee  Shop  is  not 
only  one  of  the  best  places  to  have 
breakfast  or  lunch  in  the  Tenderloin, 
it's  one  of  the  best  in  all  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Don't  miss  a 
single  issue!! 


OPERA  PLAZA 

Drug  Store 

•  Medi-Cal.  PCS 
Paid.  Bay  Pacific 
Prescription  Plans 
Welcomed. 

•  For  Great  Values 
Pick  Up  Our  Monthly 
Circular  at  the  Store. 


Mon  -  Fri:  9:30  AM  -  6:30  PM 
Saturday:  10  AM  -  4  PM 


601  Van  Ness  Ave. 

928-2837 


KIM  THANH 


with  over  100  different  Chinese  &  Vietnamese  delicacies. 

§  607  Geary  St. 

M  (between  Jones  and  Leavenworth) 

*^  928-6627 

Lunch  from  11  am-4  pm  Open  11  am-11  pm 


Lunch  Special 

Only  $3.75  with 
a  bowl  of  soup,  &  soft 
drink  or  regular  coffee 


Dinner  Special 

Receive  free  glass 
of  house  wine  with 
purchase  of  dinner 
$3.95  minimum 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


CONSENT 

YES,  I  KNOW  that  "YES"  comes  too  easily,  but  I'm  just  a  woman, 
so  what  con  I  do  about  anything?  After  oil.  I  just  do  what 
I've  always  been  tought  If  I  question  any  thing,  I'm  too 
"heovy,"  or  too  "serious,"  or  too  "mosculine"         So,  "YES" 
IS  |ust  the  woy  things  are! 

NO.  I  Didn't  like  that  use  of  nerve  gos  over  there  in  IRAN 
AND  IRAQ,  but  what's  it  got  to  do  with  me?  Who  om  I  to  question 
my  government?  The  oimosphere?  The  oceon  woters?  Well, 
we  aren't  the  world's  policemeni 

YES,  I  know  we  should  do  something,  but  hell,  we  can't  even 
control  the  drug  cortels.  or  toke  core  of  our  homeless,  so 
what  can  I  do  about  it?  Go  away  and  don't  bother  me;  I  got 
worries  of  my  own. 

NO,  I  DON'T  know  ony  thing  obout  that  gas,  girlie,  what  about 
it?  its  a  form  of  gas  from  our  pesticides?  No  kidding! 
An  if  one  drop  gets  on  me  I  would  die  from:  uncontrollable 
vomiting,  porolysis,  ond  deoth  by  choking?  No  shit!  so 
what?  hove  o  drink,  girlie,  on  let's  not  worry  about  it, 

YES  I  KNOW  that  we  monufacture  nerve  gos  loo!  But  I  got 
to  feed  my  kids  too  What?  Children  died  too?  Well,  it's 
oil  way  over  in  Iron  and  Iraq,  so  why  should  I  core?  There 
hasn't  been  any  accident  here  in  our  plant  We  mix  one  port 
of  the  gas  in  one  canister  on  the  other  in  onother,  so  there 
couldn't  be  on  accident  Whot  if  there  were,  and  they  mixed 
in  the  oir?  Won't  ever  happen.  Crew  boss  says  it  won't, 

NO,  I  didn't  know  that  they  ship  it  through  Eugene,  Oregon. 
And  they  make  it  in  Pine  Bluff  Arkansas.  But  the  papers  say 
that  the  gas  wos  monufoctured  in  Iron       Oh  the  chemicals 
for  it?  Don't  know,  soy,  what  ore  you?  Some  sort  of  red  trouble 
moker? 


YES,  I  know  I  should  question  my  government,  but  what  good 
does  one  person  do?  Oh!  Its  my  tox  money?  No  kidding;;;;; 
now.  that  is  importont         why  didn't  you  soy  so  in  the  first 
place?  Now  that  is  important. 

Beryl  Lomere 

THE  THIRD  FLOOR 

The  wind  in  the  window  is  cracked. 
Cars  drive  by,  their  sounds  floo'ing 
above  (he  roots.  It  is  stole  My  life; 
the  vague  recollection  of  movement 
built  on  one  long  winding  rood,  as  a 
connection  thot  leads  me  through  the  city — 
courtiry — 1V^«  city — more  country — cities 
And  so  on         Trapped  inside  of  on  eye, 
my  eye.  turning  info  o  wolve's  eye  trapped 
inside  of  inescopoble  roge;  thot  diloled  moment 
spun  like  broken  gloss  the  fragments  sculptured 
into  silent  panic  And  the  list  hos  only  begun. 
A  hustler's  set  up,  the  con  plan  of  my  life; 
on  unjustified  kind  of  mentol  disorder  |ustified 
through  power  kissed  fists  of  neon  streets 
foding  m  and  out  like  radio  static  unfocused 
through  my  brain.  Trying  to  find  the  lost  obi  lity 
of  being  able  to  let  it  all  go,  and  feel  it  drift 
away  into  one  long  slow  breath;  My  life.  As  a  deep 
breoth  storing  out  of  o  hotel  window  from  the  third  floor, 
into  o  haze  of  crowded  streets  ond  street  noises 
listening  to  the  cries  of  people  drowning  under  their 
ripped  personalities,  Silkscreened  red  sirens  painted 
on  the  wind;  A  jungle  of  inarticulate  thoughts  ond  there 
is  no  money  just  thin  air  vonishing  over  the  scrotched  surface. 
Like  a  snail  !  follow  the  music  inbetween  buildings, 
lost  in  the  wind  until  I  become  only  noise; 
More  street  noise  cracked  out  of  a  window. 

Andrew  Donlal 


LIGHT  AS  BUILDER 

(1 )  Tenth  Street 

warehouse  shapes  suggest  droma  of 
unknown  inhobitonts  or  maybe  just  goods 
someone  with  key  to  rare  interior 
slabs  of  light  vibrate  on  the  outside 
build  it    define  rt 

(2)  Going  Down  Jones  Street 

from  Geory,  now  the  homestretch  at  Eddy 

rows  of  men  in  brown    sphtnxmen/come  out  to  live  in  the  light 
peoceoble,  one  or  two  octors,  mostly  watchers 
waiting  for  a  redemptive  ocf 

sometimes  a  smile  or  a  known  face,  cams  exchanged,  a  dollar  bi 
are  redemptive 
at  sundown 

they  ore  poor,  a  rabble  of  chessmen/in  o  City  catching  the  light 
light  builds  them  up  and  beoutif  ies  and  we  seem  to  drink  it 

(3)  In  the  early  evening.  7  p.  m..  Daylight  Savings 
sun  still  sending  living  white  rays 

so  that  brick,  mocodom  ond  concrete 
shine  like  peorl 
or  omber: 

UN  Plozo  Hotel  built  of  omber  brick 

varied  like  Incolored  corn 

light  omber,  amber,  and  charcool  amber 

pitched  together  with  coromel  plaster 

Fingers  of  living  sunlight  touch  omber  walls 

white-red  white-brown  poving  mirroring  white 

macadam  and  concrete  glow  like  something  in  a 

shallow  pan  ond  concretes  shine  like  pearl 

up  and  down  the  street  and  on  sides  of  buildings. 

(4)  In  the  eorly  morning  rain 
streets,  sidewalks  and  low  school  wall 
look  like  fur.  a  mirroring  kind  of  fur 
thot  mirrors  the  gray  and  white  light 
furbolls  in  the  sky  Janice  Blue's  ponies 
moving,  changing  ploces 

wet  fur  is  whot  the  city  is  wearing 
the  sky  dispenses  freely:  fur 

The  Light  becomes  bearded  m  the  long  meditation 

and  light  sends  a  nearly  unconditional  love/dream  for  us 

and  environment 


Jonicv  King 


. . .  AND  WHEN  IT  DOES  COME. 
. .  .and  when  it  does  come. 

It  comes  so  sr  "*denly 

Like  a  roir^  you  are  not  prepared  for  and  even 
by  chance  you  ore  reody  there  ore  little  forgotten  flaws 
alwoys  coming  up. 

It's  the  only  unexplained  concept  lo  be  sure  of. 

En[oy  the  little  moments  in  between  because  they  will 
only  happen  once,  and  once  is  never  enough. 

Once  in  endless  time. 

A  million  records  spun,  a  million  report  cards  never  seen  by  parents 
and  when  good-byes  come,  do  so. 

Remember  oil  the  white  Christmas's  past 
ond  the  birthdays,  jokes  told  so  tritely  often. 
Never  dismiss  the  face  of  hate. 

Gather  oil  the  knowledge  and  one  million  wishes. 
When  everything,  everyone,  every  moment  of  existence, 
IS  so  very  close  you  con  taste  them,  say  good-bye. 

Let  all  the  rhymes  that  you  haven't  heard  in  years  lake  you 
beyond  the  dreams  of  our  mothers' 

Michel-Celeste  Malllett 


INSTAPOEM 

First  there  were  two. 
Then  the  water  broke 
And  Insta-Birth  dropped; 
How  sad 
For  the  corpet — 

Next  there  were  four. 
They  were  Insto-Homeless 
And  club-footed  Perhops 
The  tall  one  is  mod; 
He  cackles  so — 

Oh!  She  was  sweet,  o  smile 
So  curly-haired  and  liltingi 
Insta-Fomily  in  the  red-haired  evening; 
Shop-worn,  but  with  fresh  paint; 
Like  new!  Like  new — 

So        sleeping;  a  dream 

Is  Insto-Wake,  o  visit 

from  the  first  two! 

Their  flaxen  hair!  Their  club-feel! 

Their  soiled  floor— 

Jomye  Lee 


NOW  OPEN...THE  NEW 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL 
THRIFT  STORE 

CLOTHING,  FURNITURE. 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

TENDERLOIN  BRANCH      OUR  BIG  MAIN  STORE 

472  Ellis  Street  1745  Folsom  Street 

BETWEEN  LEAVENWORTH  &  JONES       BETWEEN  13TH  &  14TH  STREETS 

673-9062      m       m  626-1515 

Help  Us  Help  Others 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


September  1988 
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Thai  Refugee  Camp  Closure 
Prompts  Cambodian  Outcry 


by  Sophath  Pale 

Tenderloin  Cambodians,  worried 
about  the  fate  of  friends  and 
family  in  Khao  1  Dang  refugee 
camp  in  Thailand,  circulated  petitions 
last  month  to  protest  the  camps  im- 
pending closure.  The  Thai  government 
armounced  that  all  Cambodian  refugees 
in  Khao  I  Dang  not  approved  for  re- 
settlement by  August  31  would  be  sent 
to  more  vulnerable  encampments  along 
the  war-torn  Cambodian  border. 

"We  urge  you  to  act  before  this  popu- 
lation is  dispersed  into  the  nightmare 


condition  of  the  border  areas  and  be- 
fore these  mothers,  brothers,  sons  and 
daughters  of  Cambodians  living  in  the 
United  States  are  lost  to  their  families 
forever,"  a  petition  to  Secretary  of  State 
Schultz  urged. 

Most  of  Khao  I  Dang's  inhabitants 
have  been  rejected  for  resettlement 
because  U.S.  officials  concluded  that 
they  had  collaborated  in  Khmer  Rouge 
persecutions  or  that  their  cases  simply 
"lacked  credibility." 

'The  screening  process  has  been  un- 
fair and  all  too  frequently  branded  in- 
nocent victims  of  Khmer  Rouge  policies 


Fire,  SherifPs  Depts.  Seek  To  Hire  Minorities 


Two  city  departments  are  urging 
Asians,  women  and  other  minori- 
ties to  apply  for  highly  paid  en- 
try-level positions.  This  month,  the  Fire 
Department  will  be  accepting  applica- 
tions for  entry-level  firefighters,  whose 
salaries  begin  at  $32,724.  The  Sheriff's 
Department  will  take  applications  for 
Deputy  Sheriffs'  positions  in  October, 
with  a  starting  salary  of  $30,511  a  year. 

"Send  me  a  21-year-old  black  high- 
school  graduate  with  one  year's  work 
experience  at  Burger  Kir\g,  or  a  40-year- 
old  single  mother  working  two  jobs  with 
two  teenage  daughters,"  said  Sheriff's 
Department  recruiter  Ray  Tobis.  'Tve 
got  a  $30,000  job  for  them . " 

Fire  Chief  Frederick  Postel  said,  "I 
am  urging  Asian  men  and  women  to 
consider  this  outstanding  job  opportu- 
nity and  become  part  of  San  Francisco's 
acclaimed  response  team." 

Applicants  for  the  firefighter  positions 
must  be  San  Francisco  residents  at  least 
four  months  prior  to  applying  and  at 
least  18  years  old.  Citizenship  is  not 
required,  but  one  must  be  legally  en- 
titled to  work  in  the  United  States.  No 
prior  experience  is  required.  An  exten- 
sive training  program  is  fully  paid. 


Men  and  women  interested  in  fire- 
fighters' positions  should  contact  the 
Fire  Department  at  826-9545  or  pick  up 
applications  at  the  Fire  College  at  19th 
and  Folsom  streets.  Applications  are 
due  between  September  22  and  24  at  the 
Fire  College. 

Applicants  for  Sheriff's  Deputy  posi- 
tions must  be  20  years  old,  have  one 
year  college  or  work  experience,  be 
U.S.  citizens,  have  high  school  diplo- 
mas or  G.E.D.  equivalent  and  a  Cali- 
fornia driver's  license.  For  more  infor- 
mation, come  in  person  to  the  Sheriff's 
Department,  Room  333  City  Hall  be- 
fore October  21,  1988,  or  call  554-7000. 
Sheriff's  Deputy  applications  will  be  ac- 
cepted only  on  Thursday,  October  27, 
1988. 

"We  want  to  assemble  the  most  rep- 
resentative group  of  applicants  ever— a 
group  reflecting  the  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity  of  San  Francisco,"  Sheriff 
Hennessey  told  the  Tenderloin  Times, 
stressing  that  he  welcomed  applications 
from  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  men 
and  women,  "who  have  historically 
been  underrepresented  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement." 


•  Qui  vi  nao  can  viec  lam; 

•  Qui  vi  hien  khong  hu6ng  trc^ 
cap  x3  hOi: 

•  Qui  vi  muon  hanh  diSn  la  ngi/dt 
Uf  tuc  di/cfc. 

Xtn  mdj  lai  TRUNG  TAM  OINH 
CU  NG  Jdl  TY  NAN  o6nG  NAM 
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Lao,  Hoa.  Vi3t  de  giiip  qui  vi. 

Va  Chung  tdi  c6  nhilu  viec  rat 
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Qui  vi  Chi  phai  tra  mot  te  phi 
nho. 
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as  active  co-conspirators,"  said  Roger 
Winter,  director  of  the  U.S.  Committee 
for  Refugees,  which  has  issued  reports 
documenting  the  flaws  in  the  U.S.  screen- 
ing process.  Former  Iowa  Governor 
Robert  Ray  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
have  both  urged  that  additional  rejected 
cases  be  reviewed  again. 

Tenderloin  resident  Ma  Sopha,  28, 
is  among  those  whose  families  have  been 
rejected  for  resettlement  and  face  an 
uncertain  future  on  the  border.  His 
brother's  family  was  turned  down,  he 
says,  because  upon  fleeing  Cambodia 
in  1979,  the  family  was  forced  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge  to  stay  in  one  of  their 
camps  before  the  Thai  government 
moved  them  to  Khao  I  Dang  in  1980. 

Other  refugees  were  ineligible  for  re- 


settlement because  they  illegally  slipped 
into  the  camp.  Tenderloin  resident  Sun 
Bun  said  members  of  his  family,  who 
entered  Khao  1  Dang  illegally  in  1982, 
were  recently  sent  to  a  site  on  the  bor- 
der, where  Sun  worries  about  their 
safety. 

"I  really  don't  understand  why  they 
do  this,"  Sun  said.  "Now  I've  lost  them." 


Help  get  out  the  word! 

CALL 
776-0700 


1  KHMER  VIDEO 

•  Open  7  Days  A  Week 
Jki^l  •  10:00  AM  -  7:00  PM 
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SMUDtfluinn'iTMj^HtflTn 

226  Jones  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


FAMOUS  ITALIAN  FOOD 


34  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 
Phone:  362-7719 
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Cambodian  Seniors,  like  Khuon  Siv,  learn  how  lo  paini  and  make  colorful  masks 
molded  Irom  their  own  faces,  at  the  North  of  Market  Senior  Center 
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S3  niajiauSiislng^ocitOTjnB^'nri 

Thong  Thong  is  trying  to  pick  up  Ihe  pieces  of  his  life  after  losing  his  daughter  in  a 
traffic  accident  two  years  ago 
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So  Canh  Sat  Va  So  Ciiu  Hoa 
Tim  De  Mudn  NgUdi  A  Chau 


Vao  thang  10,  Farmers'  Market  tai  United  Nations  Plaza  se  khong  mcf  vao  ngay  thu' 

sau  niJa 

In  October  the  Farmers  Market  may  no  longer  operate  on  Fridays. 


Farmers'  Market  Giam  Bot  Mot  Ngay 


Hai  CO  quan  trong  thanh 
pho  khuyen  khich  ngubi  A 
Chau,  phu  nu'  va  cac  dan  toe 
it  ngudi  den  xin  nhung  cong 
viec  CO  tien  luting  cao. 
Thang  nay.  So  CUU  Hoa  se 
nhan  nhan  vien  cilU  hoa  nxJi 
vdi  tien  lUOng  la  32.724.  SO 
Canh  Sat  cung  se  mudn  nhieu 
canh  sat  hinh  su  voi  tien 
luOng  30.511  moi  nam. 

NhLflig  ngUOi  xin  viec  6 
s6  Ciiu  Hoa  phai  la  dan  cu 
San  Francisco  it  nhlit  4 
thang  triicic  khi  xin  viec,  va 
toi  thieu  la  18  tuo'i.  Khong 
can  CO  quoc  tich  nhuHg  phai 
la  nhifrig  ngUdi  c6  quyen  lam 
viec  trong  nUdc  My.  Khong 
can  CO  kinh  nghiem.  Trong 
thoi  gian  huan  luyen  van 
dUdc  tra  ludhg. 

NhuJig  nguoi  muon  lam 
viec  cviu  hoa  nen  lien  lac  So 
Ciiu  Hoa  so  826-9545  hay  lay 
ddn  xin  tai  Fire  College 
ngay  goc  du'dng  19  va  Folsom. 


gia  dinh  rat  dong  ngUdi  da 
den  Trung  Quoc,  hay  neu  gia 
dinh  ho  khong  dong,  hp  muon 
CO  con  them.  Nhung  dieu  do 
trai  lai  chanh  sach  "gia 
dinh  mot  con"  rat  nghiem 
khcic  cua  Trung  Quoc,  o6i  veil 
ngUdi  ty  nan,  chanh  sach  do 
dUdc  de^dai  hdn:  Nhimg  ngUdi 
Ivic  den  chila  co  con  thi  c6 
the  CO  hai  con;  con  nhiing 
nguoi  da  co  con  thi  c6  the 
CO  them  mot.  Nhiiig  ngudi  ty 
nan  diidc  biet  la  di  theo 
chanh  sach  nay  la  tot  cho  ho 
va  cho  moi  ngUdi  6  Trung 
Quoc,  Nhuhg  ngudi  khong  biet 
dieu  nay  dude  khuyen  khich 
di  giai  phciu  cho  khong  sinh 
san  nua  va  nhung  ngiidi  sanh 
tren  so  qui  dinh  se  bi  phat. 

Tuy  cuoc  song  da  kha 
hdn  trong  mUdi  nam  qua  sau 
khi  ong  den  Wuming,  nhilng 
ong  Yan  van  nghi  den  que  nha 
d  Viet  Nam.  "Co  khi  toi  van 
nhd  Viet  Nam  vi  chiing  toi  co 
nha  d  do,  va  mo  ma  ong  cha 
Cling  6  do,"  ong  noi  nhu'  vay. 
"Hien  gid  mo  ma  ra  sao?  Nha 
cUa  the  nao?  Co  khi  chung 
toi  nghi  ve  nhUng  cai  nay  va 
thay  buon," 

N^u  doi  s6ng  d  Wuming 
diJdc  am  no,  thi  d  Bac  Hai 
cang  kha  hdn,  nhi^g  vien 
chiic  od  quan  ty  nan  cua 
Trung  Quoc  noi  rang  do  la 
ndi  tot  nhat  cho  ngifdi  ty 
nan.  13.000  ngUdi  ty  nan  6 
do  song  nhd  nghe  ca  va  chinh 
phu  da  dung  hang  trieu  d6ng 
(Trung  Quoc  nhan  dan  te)  de 
xay  cang,  hang  dong  lanh  va 
ghe  mOi  cho  ngu'  phu.  Cac 
vien  chiic  noi  la  tinh  Quang 
Tay  da  dung  gan  92  trieu  do- 
la  va  nhan  them  cd  quan  ty 
nan  Lien  Hiep  Qu6c  28  trieu 
do-la  tinh  tii  nam  1980  cho 
nhiing  viec  phuc  vu  ngudi  ty 
nan. 

Cac  vien  chUc  khoe  rang 
nam  vua  qua    ngU  phu  da  danh 


-Ddn  phai  nop  trong  thdi  han 
tU  ngay  22  den  24  thang  9 
tai  Fire  College. 

■De  giup  ngUdi  A  Chau 
dUdc  biet  them  chi  tiet  ve 
vi^  dd,  cd  quan  Chinese  for 
Affirmative  Action  sd  tai 
trd  buoi  hudng  d&h  vao  ngay 
thu  ba,  13  thang  9  tU  6  d^n 
8  gid  toi  tai  so  17  Walter 
U.  Lum  Place  trong    pho  Tau. 

Nhiing  nguoi  xin  viec 
canh  sat  hinh  ^  sU  it  nh^t 
phai  la  20  tuoi,  hoc  mot  nam 
dai  hoc  hay  da  tiing  lam 
viec,  phai  la  cong  dan  My, 
tot  nghiep  trung  hoc  hay  co 
bang  G.E.D  tUOng  dudng  va 
bang  lai  xe  cua  California. 
Neu  muon  biet  them  chi  tiet, 
hay  d^  Sheriff's 
Department,  phong  333  City 
Hall  trUOcngay21  thang  10, 
1988  hay  goi  554-7000.  Nhimg 
chUc  vu  do  se  dUdc  nhan  thUc 
sU  vao  ngay  thu  nam,  27 
thang  10,  1988. 


dude  tren  16.000  tan  ca,  va 
da  so  dUde  dong  lanh  va  che 
bi^  d  cac  hang  dong  lanh 
trong  thanh  pho. 

Chu  tich  thanh  "Chou 
Kong"  (ngUoi  ty  nan)  cua  Bac 
Hai,  la  ong  Hoang  Quoi  Hung, 
ban  than  ong  cung  la  ngUdi 
ty  nan.  -DUdc  sinh  ra  va  Idn 
len  tai  Hai  Phong,  ong  iiing 
trUde  la  mot  dang  vien  Dang 
Cong  San  Viet  Nam  va  o6  mot 
chue  rat  kha  trong  nganh  hai 
san.  Khi  quan  he  Viet  Hoa 
trd  nen  cang  thang  vao  cuoi 
thap  ky  70,  gia  dinh  ong  bat 
dau  gap  nhieu  kho  khan.  Ong 
bi  thanh  trdng  ra  khoi  chi 
bo  dang  va  bi  each  chUc. 
Nha  cUa  va  t^i  san  bi  tich 
thu  va  khi  ong  mua  ghe  dinh 
vUdt  bi^  thi  ghe  ciihg  bi 
tich  thu. 

Cuoi  Cling  vOi  chiee  ghe 
thu  nhi,  ong  Hiing  cung  vdi 
v0  va  hai  diia  con  da  den 
Trung  Quoc. 

Khi  ong  nho  lai  cuoc 
song  d  Viet  ^3am,  ong  lac 
dau.  "NgUdi  ta  da  chd  ngay 
hoa  binh  lau  nhU  vay,"  ong 
noi,  "ngudi  dan  Viet  Nam  da 
chiu  kho  vi  chien  tranh 
nhieu  nam  roi,  ba  toi,  toi 
va  con  toi....  Ddi  cua  chiing 
toi  sao  kho  qua ! " 

Ngay  hom  nay  gia  dinh 
ong  Hung  khong  odn  kho  nua. 
Ong  CO  nha  kieu  t^  thdi,  va 
tii  khi  cai  each  kinh  te, 
tien  ludhg  cua  ong  dUdc  tang 
len  rat  cao — vdi  tieu  chuan 
d  Trung  Qu6e — 500  dong  nhan 
dan  te  ($US  135)  moi  thang. 
So  vdi  nong  dan  6  Wuming 
trung  binh  80  dong  nhan  dan 
te  va  ngii  phu  6'  Baic  Hai  90 
dong  nhan  dan    te    hoac  hdn. 

Khu  ong  Hiing  6  r^t  nhon 
nhip,  gen  co  hang  chue  chiee 
ghe  d  cang,  nhieu  nha  lau 
mdi  va  mot  chd  moi  dang  dUoc 
xay  cat.  Nhieu  sap  hang  d 
ben  dUdng,  ndi    do    ngUdi  ta 


Stacy  Basko 

Farmers '  Market  tai 
United  Nations  Plaza  se  co 
nhieu  sU  thay  d6i,  gom  van 
de  an  ninh  va  gio  nhom  chO 
se  giam  xuong. 

Tuy  gio  giac  vah  chua 
dUde  quyet  dinh,  nhung  giam 
doc  chd  CO  Christine  Adams 
noi  r^g  ngay  28  thang  10 
toi  nay  se  la  ngay  cuoi  cung 
ma  chd  se  md  vao  ngay  thU 
sau.  Hien  gid  chi  mO  vao 
ngay  Chu  Nhat,  thu  tU  va  thU 
sau. 

Ngay  thU  sau  khong  dong 
lam,  CO  Adams  noi  nhU  vay. 
Chi  khoang  20  ngiJOi  den  ban 
vao  ngay  thU  sau,  con  Chu 
Nhat  va  thu  tu  thi  len  den 
70  hay  80  ngUdi. 

"Lam  sao  ma  ngUdi  san 
xuat  CO  the  den  chd  ba  Ian 
trong  mot  tuan?"  cd  Adams 
noi  nhu  vay.  "Ai  se  lam  viec 
trong  vudn  ciia  ho?  Vi  vay 
thii  sau  khong  bao  gid  den 
dong  ca." 

Co  Adams  cung  noi  la 
"sU  bao  hoa"  la  mot  van  de 
cua  ch<^.  Neu  nhom  chd  ba 
ngay,  nhiing  ngUdi  ban  hang 
nhan  thay  so  hang  tieu  thu 
vao  ngay  thii  tu  va  Chu  Nhat 
bi  giam  xuong,  co  ndi  nhU 
vay. 

Con  mot  ly  do  khac  la 
van  de  an  ninh.  Co  ndi  la 
nhieu  ngUdi  khong  tra  tien, 
va  say  rUdu  va  moc  tui  cung 
la  van  de  can  giai  quyet. 
Gcin  day  c6  c6  mUdn  mot  nhan 
vien  an  ninh  de  di  tuan 
trong  chO  va  de  nhuhg  ngUdi 
an  xin  khong  khuay  ray  ngUOi 
mua  hang.  Tuy  co  Adams  ndi 
nhiing  ngUdi  khdng    nha  ciia 


song  6  Plaza  do  qua  on  ao 
sau  khi  ho  uong  rUdu  hoac 
hut  qua  nhieu,  nhung  co  noi 
la  c6  va  nhdng  nguoi  ban 
hang  thudng  mudn  nhiing  ngiidi 
do  de  quet  don  hay  dUng  len 
hoac  dep  nhung  sap  ban  hang. 

Simeon  Blenco,  mot 
ngudi  khong  nha,  da  lam  viec 
quet  dqn  cho  ca  ba  ngay  nhom 
cho  va  da  lam  du'dc  15  thang. 
"Toi  rat  qui  cong  viec  ciia 
toi , "  ong  Blenco  noi  nhU 
vay.  Ong  khong  muon  chd  nghi 
vao  ngay  thU  sau,  "■Dieu  do 
se  lam  cho  thu  nhap  cua  toi 
giam  xuong.  Day  la  viec  sinh 
song  ciia  toi . " 

Co  ban  hoa  Eve  Mellow 
la  mot  trong  nhiiig  ngUdi  ban 
hang  khong  muon  chd  nghi  vao 
ngay  thii  sau.  "ThU  sau  la 
ngay  ban  chay  nhat , "  co  noi 
nhu  vay.  "Chung  tdi  se  bi 
thiet  thdi  nhi^u  lam." 

Co  Stella  Borlongan,  da 
ban  rau  cai  q  chd  tren  mot 
nam,  lai  nghi  khac.  "Cho  nen 
nghi,"  co  noi  nhu  vay,  "vao 
ngay  thii  sau,  khong  may  ai 
den  mua  hang . " 

Nhiihg  ngUdi  den  mua 
hang  ciihg  muon  chd  dUdc  md 
vao  ngay  thii  sau.  "Chd  nhom 
vao  ngay  thii  sau  la  dieu  rat 
tot,"  CO  Cydny  Eisner  noi 
nhu  vay.  "Co  khi  toi  khong 
den  dUdc  vao  ngay  thii  tU  va 
da  so  thUc  an  toi  cuhg  mua  d 
day." 

Mot  dan  eU  Tenderloin, 
ong  John  Wheeler  cung  dong 
y.  "Anh  muon  mua  do  tUdi  mdi 
ngay.  Va  toi  nghi  thii  sau  la 
mot  ngay  quan  trong — do  la 
ngay  trong  tuan,  ngay  phat 
ludng." 


ban  thuoc  bde,  trai  cay  va 
thuoc  hiit, 

Trong  mot  can  chung  ciJ 
Idn  6  Baic  Hai,  ba  Pham  Tam 
Mai  91  tuoi  trong  bd  py- ja- 
ma den  bang  lua,  ngdi  tren 
mot  ghe  diia    bang  go'  va  chan 

ba  dat  tr^n  san  bang  vai  bo 
mdi.  Ben  canh  ba,  nhU ^thUdng 
khi,  la  con  trai  trUdng  ciia 
ba,_  ong  Lin  Quan  Yan,  72 
tud'i,  than  hinh  dm  vdi  b6 
rau  da  bac. 

Nam  mUdi  nam  tru'cfc,  ong 
deh  Viet  Nam    cung    vdi  me; 


ngay  horn  nay  ho  la  nhxxnq 
ngUdi  dung  dau  cua  mot  dai 
gia  dinh  nam  ddi  va  45 
nguoi.  Con  va  chau  cua  ho 
song  bang  nghe  bien,  va  ddi 
song  rat  kha,  va  dUdc  phu 
giup  them  bdi  than  nhan  d 
My.  -Etoi  song  ciia  ho  rat  tdt, 
hp  ndi  nhu  vay. 

Qua  nhiing  chiu  dUng 
thdi  chieh  va  thdi  sau  chien 
tranh  c  Viet  Nam,  Pham  Tarn 
Mai  va  Lin  Quan  Yan  lai  trd 
ve  Trung  Quoc,  ndi  ma  may 
mudi  nam  trUdc  hp  goi  la  cd 
hUdng. 


Nhiing  Nguoi  Viet  Ty  Nan  Tim 
Con  DUdng  Khac  —  Trung  Quoc 

Tiep  theo  tu  trang  28. 
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Nhiing  NgUdi  Viet  Ty  Nan  Tim 
Con  Dudng  Khac  —  Trung  Qu6c 


Rob  Waters 

TiJ  cuoi  thap  ni^  70, 
mot  Ian  s6ng  ngubi  Viet  goc 
Hoa  da  dung  thuyen  nho  ra 
bieh  de  tim  cupc  song  moi  6 
cac  nUdc  tay  phucJng. 

NhOhg  khoang  280.000 
ngu'cSi  da  di  mot  con  du6ng 
ngan  hOn  de  ve  que  cha  ciia 
ho — Trung  Quoc.  Mu6"i  nam 
sau,  ho  con    6     do,  6 

nhiing  thon  trang  nho  va 
nhiihg  lang  danh  ca  day  do 
oia  nhiihg  tinh  phia  dong 
nam. 

Quang  Tay,  Trung  Qu6c — 
Pham  Tam  Mai  da  nghi  rang  ba 
se  gia  va  chet  tai  Vi^t  Nam. 
Tuy  ba  dUdc  sinh  ra  6  Trung 
Quoc,  nhong  ba  va  gia  dinh 
ciia  ba  da  sang  Viet  Nam  nam 
chuc  nam  trUdc,  dinh  cu:  tren 
mot  hon  dao  nho  gan  Hai 
Phong,  va  noi  do  ho  da  song 
bang  nghe  danh  ca. 


17,000  hec-ta  o^huyen  Wuming 
gan  Nam  Ninh.  0  do  ho  trong 
thdm,  mia,  lua  va  bap  va  di 
lam  6'  13  xudng  nh6  trong 
trai,  gom  mot  xuong  nau 
dudng,  xu'dng  dong  h6p  trai 
cay,  va  xUdng  say  tra. 
Thang  roi,  mot  hang  may  qulm 
ao  va  hang  lam  bop  tay  da  md 
cua  va  da  cung  cip  viec  lam 
cho  tr^n  100  phu  nif. 

Yan  Chao  Yuen,  46,  cung 
voi  vd  va  7  dUa  con  d  mot 
Chung  cU  nho  nhiing  rat  thoai 
mai  tai  Wuming,  noi  do  ong 
va  hai  ngudi  con  Idn  trong 
thChi.  Ong  dai  khach  trong 
can  phong  rat  yen  tinh  va  am 
cung  dUdc  trang  hoang  bdi 
ban  gh^  bang  go,  mot  cu6n 
lich  Hong  Kong,  cciy  guitar 
treo  tren  tUdng,  va  cay  quat 
dien, 

Cuoc  song  6  Wuming  r^t 
tot,  ong  noi     nhj    vay,  Hq 


Nhuhg  ngUdi  Viel  goc  Hoa  ty  nan  6  Trung  Quoc  da  li'm  thd'y  hoa  bihh  va  am  no  6  nh  Jng 
vung  nong  va  ngi/nghiep  phia  nam  Trung  Quoc  Tr^n  day.  ong  Yan  Chao  Yuen  cung 
v6\  v6  con  tru'6c  can  nha  cua  onq  trong  vung  ngi/di  ty  nan  tai  Wuming,  Trung  Ouo'c 
Yan  Chao  Yuen  with  his  wife  and  children  in  front  of  their  house  In  a  refu- 
gee settlement  in  Wuming,  China. 


Cuoc  Sdng  khd  khan.  NhU 
nhiing  ngudi  Viet  Nam  khac, 
ho  phai  trai  qua  sij"  thil 
thach  ciia  m^y  chuc  nam  chien 
tranh,  kinh  te  )ch6  khan  va 
thiic  an  thieu  thon.  Nhiihg  hp 
da  trai  qua  dUdc  nhd  sU  gan 
bo  cua  gia  dinh  va  niem  hy 
vong  d  ngay  mai  khi  cuoc 
chien  chiun  diJt. 

Nhiing  vao  cuoi  thap  ky 
70,  Cling  voi  hang  chuc  ngan 
ngildi  goc  Hoa  kh^c,  ba  da 
tron  khoi  Viet  Nam.  45  ngUdi 
trong  dai  gia  dinh  cua  ba  da 
di  bang  ba  chiec  ghe  nho.  Ho 
hUdng  ve  ndi  ba  da  dude  sinh 
ra:  Bac  Hai,  Trung  Quoc, 
ngang  qua  vinh  l)6ng  Kinh 
trong  tinh  ven  bi4h  Quahg 
Tay. 

"Do  la. mot  chuyen  di  v6 
cung  cJc  nhoc,"  ba  Pham  Tam 
Mai  noi  nhU  vay.  "NhUng  con 
ngddi  ai  cung  muon  tim  mot 
cuoc  song  tot,  nen  anh  phai 
CO  gang  het  siic  de  vJ0t  qua 
nhiing  kho  khan  do." 

Khoang  15.000  ng;udi  ty 
nan  di  bang  ghe  den  Bac  Hai, 
nhiing  nhieu  ngiidi  hdn  so  do 
da  di  bang  diidng  bo  qua 
Trung  Qu6c.  Hien  gid,  khoang 
5.000  ngUdi  ty  nan  dang  song 

trong  nam  lang  nho  tren 
nhi£ig  manh  d5it    tong  cong  la 


phai  sieng  nang  nhiing  bay 
gid  dng  khong  sd  gia  dinh 
ong  bi  doi,  Nhuhg  ong  lo  cho 
tudng  lai  ciia .  nhifiig  ngiidi 
con.  Kh6ng  c6  du  viec  lam 
cho  nhiihg  ngiidi  mdi  tot 
nghiep  va  ciihg  khong  dii  nha 
cho  ho  khi  ho  lap  gia  dinh 
hoac  mu6n  cf  rieng. 

Theo  Idi  nhuhg  vien 
chiic  tai  dinh  cii  ngUdi  ty 
nan  t^i  Trung  Qu6c,  viec  lam 
va  nha  cua  la  hai  van  de 
chanh  doi  vdi  ngudi  ty  nan. 
Vi  du  nhii  d  trai  Wuming,  moi 
nam  c6  tii  200  den  300  ngUdi 
tot  nghiep,  theo  idi  ong 
Fong  Zhou  Xin,  gi^  d(5c 
trai. 

"Tui  tre  khong  mu6n  lam 
viec  nghe  nong,"  ong  Fong 
noi  nhil  vay.  "Hp  mu6n  lam 
viec  trong  cd  xUdng.  Nhuing 
khong  du  viec    lam    cho  ho." 

Vi  vay,  ong  ba  Yan  muon 
tai  dinh  cu"  den  My,  Anh,  hay 
Canada.  Nhuhg  ho  bi^t  do 
khong  phai  la  met  viec  de" 
dang.  Cac  vien  chiic  ve  ty 
nan  noi  rang  vi  du  nhu  6 
tinh  Quang  Tay,  300  gia  dinh 
da  dLfdc  tai  dinh  cU  6"  My 
nhiing  tren  2.000  gia  dinh  da 
xin  ma  van     chiia    di  dUdc. 

Van  de    thu    ba    la  so 
ngiidi  trong  gia  dinh.  Nhieu 

Xem  tiep  trang  27. 


V^o  cu(5i  Ihap  ni^n  1970,  nhJng  gia  dinh  ngUoi  Viet  goc  Hoa  da  di  idfi  klidp  nOi  I  fen  day, 
ong  Le  Quang  Phi/dng  xay  dap  gia  dmh  ong  6  Oakland  trong  khi  ba  ngoai  cua  ong.  ba 
Pham  Tam  Mai,  dang  song  nhUng  nam  cuoi  cung  cua  ba  o  Trung  Quoc 
Phuong  Quang  Le  makes  a  new  home  for  his  family  In  Oaklandt  while  his 
grandmother,  Fan  San  Mel  spends  her  final  days  In  China. 

Nhiing  Ngudi  Dinh  Cu  6 
Phildng  Tay  Van  Giii  Su'  Gdn 
Bo  Vdi  Gia  Dinh  O  Trung  Quoc 

Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

di  Hong  Kong  khong  kho.  Khi 
den  Hong  Kong,  ho  diidc  phong 
Vein  va  chuyen       vao  trai. 

"Trai  te  laim,"  ong 
PhiiOng  noi  nhii  vay,  Vd  chong 
ong  va  ba  duia  oon  phai  d 
tang  giua  cua  giudng  ba  tang 
ma  chico  boh  feet  rong. 

"0  do  nong  qua  nen  gia 
dinh  t6i  ai  ciihg  bi  benh 
ngoai  da,"  Quach  Ngoc  Lien, 
vd  ong  Phiidng,  noi  nhu  vay. 

0  Hong  Kong,  ong  PhUohg 
lam  viec  hdn  mot  nam  trong 
mot  hang  che  tao  binh  dien, 
Vao  nam  1981,  mot  ngUdi  ba 
con  da  bac  lanh  gia  dinh  ong 
qua  Sacramento,  nhung  vai 
thang  sau  ong  da  don  xuong 
Oakland  va  hien  gid  van  o 
dd. 

Ong  van  chUa  tim  diidc 
viec  sau  khi  den  My.  Vd 
chong  ong  phai  lanh  tien  trd 
cap  de  nuoi  bon  dua  con, 
tuoi  tii  5  den  14. 

Tuy  khong  c6  viec  lam, 
ong  noi  la  hoa  hdp  vaoxa  hoi 
My  khong  kho.  "0  day  tot  hdn 
Viet  Nam  nhieu,"  ong  noi  nhij 
vay.  "Minh  c6  tu  do — c6  the 
lam  nhiing  gi  minh  muon.  0 
day  khong  bi  doi.  Con  6  Viet 
Nam  thi  Cd  tien  di  nda  ciing 
khong  CO  gi  de  mua," 

Ong  nghi  rang  ly  do 
khong  tim  dildc  viec  lam  vi 
ong  khong  biet  tiehg  Anh 
nhieu.  Ong  van  di  hoc  Anh 
van  m6i  ngay  nhiing  ong  noi: 
"6  d^y  Anh  v^  la  cai  kho 
nhat  doi  vdi  toi.  Nghe  thi 
diioc,  ndi  thi  it  thoi,  oon 
viet?  Thoi,  khong  dUoc  dau." 

"Co  the  tai  t6i  gia 
roi,"  ong  cudi.  "Toi  mau 
quen  lam," 

6  My  t6t  hoh  d  Trung 
Quoc  nhieu,  ong  noi,  "S6ng 
nhd  tien  tr0  cap  rat  kho 
khan  nhiing  d  day  van  sUdng 
hdn,"  dng  noi  nhii  vay.  "O 
Trung  Qu6c  do  dat  rSit  dait 
con  ludng  thi  thafs.  (6  Trung 
Quoc)  Khong  nhu"  6  day  minh 
CO  the  di  lai  de  dang,  Chung 
toi  rat  qui  sii  di  lai  de 
dang  va  giad  thong  tien  Idi 
cua  My,  Nhiing  quan  trong 
nhat  la:  d  day,  minh  o6  tu 
do." 


Sau  cucc  chien,  gia 
dinh  ba  Pham  Tam  Mai  bi  di 
tan  khap  ndi.  Ba  da  dinh  cu 
o  Trung  Quoc,  nhung  cuoi 
cung  m6t  so  ngiidi  trong  gia 
dinh  da  deh  My, 

Ngoi  trong  mot  chung  cU 
d  Oakland,  chau  ngoai  cua  ba 
Pham  Tam  Mai,  ong  Le  Quang 
Phiidng,  ta  lai  qua  trinh  ong 
den  Bay  Area  nay.  Tii  nam 
1964  ong  Phiidng  dA  lam  ke 
toan  cho  mot  hdp  tac  xa  d 
dao  Cat  Ba  gan  Hai  Phong. 
Vao  nam  1978,  vai  ngay  triidc 
khi  ba  Pham  Tam  Mai  ra  bieh, 
ong  Phiidng  va  vd  con  da  di 
b^g  diidng  bo  sang  Quahg 
Tay,  Trung  Quoc. 

■Dai  gia  dinh  do  da  tach 
Ta  vao  nam  1979 — ba  Pham  Tam 
Mai  va  mot  so  ngUOi  d  lai 
Trung  Quoc  trong  khi  ong 
Phudng  va  vd  con  qua  Hong 
Kong  va  cuoi  cung  tai  dinh 
cii  d  My. 

Ong  Le  Quang  Phudng 
giai  thi'ch  rang:  "Chiing  toi 
muon  thay  dd'i,  vi  Trung  Quoc 
ciihg  giong  nhii  Viet  Nam, 
Cling  diidi  che  dc  Cdng  San." 
"Chung  toi  muon  di  bat  cii 
mot  nUdc  tay  phiiohg  nao," 
ong  noi  nhii  vay, 

ix5i  vdi  nhuSig  ngudi  d 
lai  Trung  Quoc,  ong  ndi,  "Co 
ngudi  khong  muon  thay  doi  va 
muon  giii  lai  nep  s6ng  ciia 
ho." 

Chuyen  di  Trung  Quoc 
vao  nam  1978  khong  kho,  ong 
noi  nhu'  vay,  Chinh  phu  Viet 
Nam  va  chinh  phu  Trung  Quoc 
Cling  khong  ngan     chan  ho, 

Gia  dinh  ong  khong  dinh 
d  lai  Trung  Quoc  nen  di  ghe 
sang  Hcng  Kong  vao  1979, 
Trong  liic  do,  ong  noi,  neu 
ngiidi  nao  mua    dildc  ghe  thi 


Ban  dong  6  m6t  ndi  re  ti^n? 

Bon  CO  con  mot  ch6' d  Vha  hem  khong? 
Hoy  xem  quang  coo  Aorti  Cooperotive 
Hotel  trong  8,  bong  (ieng  Anh. 


